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‘CHARGE OF THE SCOUTS GREYS AT WATERLGO 























































































ELLINGTON held this regiment of cavalry in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an overwhelming charge good 
W might turn the tide of battle. The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to charge and the Scots Greys Cavalry hurled themselves ] de 
against the French like a trunderbolt. This same regiment is now in active service on the same battlefield where their forefathers fought spra) 
a hundred years ago. The celebrated picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, the original of which was purchased by Queen Victoria, illustrates perin 
but ONE event of all the THOUSANDS which make up the history of every nation, empire, principality or power in the werld-famed publication. ment 
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- t sh 
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We will mail a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages td all readers interested in our The 
offer who mail us the coupon below. Hundreds have already availed themselves of our ibg | 
special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers living in every good 
state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We are closing out the few howe 
remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morroco. There 
Which 
At LESS than even damaged sets were formerly sold! }§ = 
$ y id other 
We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly an‘! ect 
mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his histery, and to print ata 
our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon today. pray! 
As 
Endorsed By on = 
us 
Thousands used, 
From Thousands of Testimo- chard 
nials We Print the Fol- furnis! 
lowing: ly spe 
President McKinley said: hg 
‘T am familiar with the ‘ 
merits of Ridpath’s History tree p¢ 
of the World, and cordially ings pe 
eens % be eens os 4 the nei 
> people gener- 
sily.” ‘ This e: 
William J. Bryan said: —" 
“Dr Ridpath’s History of the Bras, 
World is a lasting monu- chards 
ly Bain. 
thorough and comprehen- dag 
sive.” again t 
The Breeder’s Gazette it pay 
says: ‘‘Ridpath’s History of to the 
the World is a_ standard “spray 
work. There is no history r. 
that so fully meets the re- : pay, b 
a eWES Dy 
years, and is likely io pomaaie ™_ Re a : = meotte 
t st isfac P is 
history. This work onget tof _ | rans, PAPEROR NAPOLBAN.L emai 
be in every farm home.” Nine wdevnsrsceeetgevocg ca sesrameceneseeneere somone peg i Tge ¢ 
Review of Reviews says: | Royal ay 85 well. 
eat historian, "He has singu. | Octavo 4,000 double column pages, # - 
lar breadth of view and san- — i Btate dt 
ity of judgment.” Volumes 2,000 -superb illustrations. §@% S0n anc 
4 i a the 
- will | 
Ridpat.h’s Graphic Style | Six Th dY f Hi as 
p S rapnic yie || SIX Lnousand Years oF Mistory Forth 
nit 
: ape reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is IDPATH’S throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 0 
his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian in of history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, SS but 
any generation has ever equalled. He pictures the great his- diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mr s 
. ; ‘ ° ? 00 oft 
torical events as thought they were happening before your mountain platform, sees Themistocles with three hundred and fifty - One - 
eyes, he carries you with him to see the battles of old; Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and to Y fo 
3 . ” . . . — > t g 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. that _ : 
; : ladi a hi Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets Phe rush 
Westen ciation, Boman seaste; to march agsinet Saladin and Ais up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as a Darently 
eg dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern || synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under Work unt 









H. E. Sever, Presi- 
dent, 140 Se. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 






seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the 
. S globe with Magellan. He combines ab- 
op sorbing interest with supreme reliabil- 
D>) ity and makes the heroes of history 
+ real living men and women, and 
about them he weaves the rise 
and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that his- 
tory becomes as absorb- 
ingly interesting as the 
greatest of fiction. - 











Please mail, without 
cost to me, 46-page book- 
let of sample pages from Rid- 
path’s History of the World, 
containing photogravures of Na- 
poleon and Queen Elizabeth, en- 
gravings of Socrates, Caesar and 
Shakespeare, diagram of Panama 
Canal, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Colman’s Rural 
World readers. 
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Write yonr name and address carefully and mail coupon today. 
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your very eyes and reels before the iron fact that at last the end of 
his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a 
giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at 
France, which says, “You shall not.” Washington is there, “four- 
square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles 
of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear- 
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seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another ; b _ 
century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. Mail the coupon ey pes 
for full information. : hasty 
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The Beautiful 46-Page Booklet is Free 
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Spray the Orchard---It Pays 


Unlike the Proverbial Two Blades of Grass Where One Grew Beiore, Spraying Makes 


One Tree Produce Dollars Where Two Trees Produced Cents or Nothing. 
By M. P. Somes, Missouri. 


SPRAYED TREES 


MONG commercial fruit growers 
A there has long been no doubt as 

to whether spraying pays, but 
among the owners of the smaller or- 
chards there is often evidence of some 
yncertainty. When asked for a rea- 
gon for their continued neglect of 
this important factor in the raising of 
good fruit their reply is commonly, 
“] do not believe it will pay me to 
spray.” Certain facts taken from ex- 
periments made by Missouri Experi- 
ment Station at Mountain Grove may 
gerve aS arguments against this idea. 
The data is given by individual trees 
to show that it does pay to spray 
even single trees. See the accom- 
panying table. 

There can be no doubt that spray- 
jig properly done will always pay 
good dividends. Spraying must not, 
however, be regarded as a “cure-all. 


There are many orchard troubles 
which cannot be controlled or even 
reduced by spraying; but, on the 


other hand, many of our most serious 
insect pests and plant diseases may 
be successfully controlled by proper 
Spraying. 

What It Costs to Spray. 

As regards cost of spraying there 
fan be no close estimates since that 
must necessarily vary with material 
used, while labor, nature of the or- 
chard, water supply and weather 
furnish additional variations. Rough- 
ly speaking, we may figure the cost 
of spraying for apple trees of mod- 
erate size as about seven cents per 
tree per spray. Thus for four spray- 
ings per season the cost would be in 
the neighborhood of 28 cents ver tree. 
This estimate is based upon experi- 


ments in our own tracts and upon 
work in numerous commercial or- 
chards. Thus it will be seen that 


there is considerable expense incur- 
red in the operation of spraying and 
again the question will arise: “Does 
it pay to spray?” Referring again 


‘to the data given we will repeat that 


“spraying properly Cone will always 
pay,” but to be honest we must ad- 
mit that spraying as it is 
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always the cheapest regardless of in- 
itial cost. During the winter’ the 
whole outfit should be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired. Such simple 
precautions as having c-. hand an ex- 
tra relief valve, spark plug, batter‘es, 
nozzles and other similar parts, to- 
gether with a good stock of such 
standard spray materiais as arsenate 
of lead, sulphu. and bluestone, may 
mean much for real economy during 


the rush of the spraying period when 
a breakdown or shortage of materials 
means loss of both time and fruit. 
Careful Work Necessary. 
Careless, haphazard work in actuai 
application of the material is another 


important source of loss. To one 
watching large numbers of men at 
work spraying, it must become evi- 


dent that 
born, not made.” 


“a really good pole man ts 
Some have that in- 


nate kfiack of handling poles and 
hose with least effort and thus doing 
their work most effectivcly and eco- 
nomically while others though equally 
willing and earnest are awkward and 
more or less inefficient. Any pole 
man may, however, improve upon bis 
work by care and thought combined 
with manual effort. All sprayings 
should not be applied in exactly the 
same manner and the basis for the 
method of operation must lie in a 
thorough knowledge of the purpose 
of the spray. For example, in dor- 
mant spraying against San Jose scale 
the operator must bear in mind that 
to be effective the material must 
thoroughly cover every portion of the 
tree—twig, branch and trunk, while 
in spraying for codling moth the spray 
must be primarily directed at the 
calyx or blossom end of every apple, 
and secondarily at the foliage to as- 
sist in the control of leaf-eating iar- 
vae such as the leaf skeletonizer and 
others. 


It must be emphasized that the idea 
of simply applying some spray ma- 
terial without a definite purpose, with 
the notion that it will certainly do 
some good somehow, is usually wast- 
ed effort. One cannot go entirely by 
the calendar in planning and carrying 
out successful spraying, but must In- 
stead be guided by the conditions of 
growth as shown by buds and bloom. 


What To Spray With 


Best Mixtures to Use, When and How---Brief Outline of Opera- 
tions From Early Spring to Late Summer. 


OR spraying fruit trees before 
F the buds open, use _  lime-sul- 
phur, either commercial or 
home-made. If there is San Jose 
scale in the orchard the commercial 
should not be used weaker than about 
one gallon diluted to eight, or a spe- 


cific gravity reading on the hydro- 
meter of 1.032 to 1.035. Weaker sv- 
lutions often fail to give good results. 
If there is no scale, either oyster-shell 
or San Jose, the wash may be diluted 
one gallon to 11 or 12. On peaches 
this should be applied early before 


the buds have any more than begun 
to swell, but on apples or pears it 
may be applied any time, say from 
two or three weeks before the buds 
burst right up to the time they are 
bursting. On plums and cherries it 
is better postponed until a few days 
before the buds burst. 





too often done does not pay. 
This fact applies not only 
to small oichards but to 
large commercial orchards 
as well. In visiting various 
localities throughout the 
State during spraying sea- 
Son and critically examin- 
ing the work as it is done 
it will be noted that much 
Spraying is mot actualty 
Worth the money expended 
Upon it. This statement 
Must not be taken as a 
Criticism upon proper meth- 
Ods, but instead, of the im- © 
a spraying which is 
often done. 
~ One of the greatest faults 
to be found with spraying 
‘& it is done lies in the fact 
that it is often delayed by 
the rush of some cther ap- 
Parently more important 
Work until such time as to 
_ spraying less effec- 
ve or even worthless. 
There is a proper time to 
ply every spray~and at 
Mat time there is absolute- 
No work of more import- 
ce to th frait grower 
spraying. 


Apparatus Must Be Efficient. 





ective work and useless 
“pense through loss of 


In buy- Not L 
& sprayer the best ts Should 


0-opera 


Eno 
in the Purchase, 





A Power Outfit for Spraying Does the Work Efficiently and Quickly. Where Orchards ‘Are 
te Warrant Individual Owners Buying Such an Outfit, a Number of Growers 


For the second applica 
tion on apples and pears, 
which should be just before 
the blossoms begin to open 
—the earliest varieties be- 
ing sprayed  first—either 
lime-sulphur of the specific 
gravity strength of 1.101 or 
1.009, which is equivalent 
to the commercial diluted 


not more than about one 
gallon to thirty, or  Bor- 
deaux mixture four-four- 


fifty, should be used as the 
fungicide, the latter being - 
given the preference. To 
each 50 gallons of either of 
these mixtures two or three 
pounds of paste arsenate of 
lead should be added as @ 
poison, ; 


To prevent apple scab 
this application should be 
done very thoroughiy and 
as near the time advocated 
as possible. Many tend to 
overlook the importance of 
this spraying. 

The second application 
for plums and _ cherries 
should be in about a week 

the blossoms have 
fallen or as soon as the 
fruit is well set. The same 
mixtures should be used as 
for apples but in the case 
of Japanese plums and pos- 
sibly sweet cherries the 
lime-sulphur should be a 
little weaker. 
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If peaches receive a second applica- 
tion paste arsenate of lead alone, two 
or three pounds to 50 gallons of wa- 
ter should be used when the fruits 
are formed, and about one-third of 
an inch in size. The object of this 
spray is to destroy the plum curculio 
in the peach. 


After the Blossoms Fall. 


The third application for apples and 
pears should be, especially in the case 
of apples, as soon as from 80 to 90 
per cent of the blossoms have fallen, 
beginning with the earliest varieties. 
By this time the bees will have al- 
most abandoned the trees and gone to 
other flowers. For this application 
it is not advisable to use Bordeaux 
mixture for these fruits as it often 
causes russeting, instead I prefer 
lime-sulphur of the strength of about 
1.008 specific gravity, which is equi- 
valent to one gallon of the commer- 
cial diluted to from 45 to 50 gallons. 
To every 50 gallons of this diluted 
mixture two pounds of the paste ar- 
senate of lead should be used. More 
than this is not necessary but does no 
harm. This is the great application 
fer codling moth and apple scab, and 
the trees cannot be too thoroughly 
and promptly sprayed. 

For cherries and plums the third 
aplication should be about two weeks 
after the second and the same mix- 
tures as for the second may be used. 

If the weather in about 10 days 
after the third application is cold, 


dark and wet it will be absolutely 
necessary to give a fourth application 
for apples and ‘pears with the same 
mixture as for the third, otherwise 
there will be an attack of apple scab, 
especially in some varieties. If the 
weather, however, is dry and war. 
there is no need for this application 
except in distr.cts that have a continu- 
ous humid atmosphere, where it 
should always be given. 

Cherries should receive a fourth ap- 
plication with the above mixture or 
Bordeaux as soon as the fruit is off 
to prevent leaf spot. Plums that are 
inclined to rot should be sprayed as 
late as possible without danger of 
staining the fruit. for market, either 
lime-sulphur or Bordeaux being used. 
Peaches may receive an application of 
the so-called self-boiled lime-sulpbur 
about one month after the blossoms 
fall to ward off brown rot. For 
method of making write to the near- 
est experiment station for advice. 

Towards the end of August or in 
early September cold, wet weather 
sometimes requires an extra applica- 
tion to keep off late attacks of scab 
and sooty fungus on apples. Use the 
same mixtures as for the third ap- 
plication. 

For grapes and potatoes Bordeaux 
mixture should always be used in- 
stead of lime-sulphur. For potato 
beetles most men will get better re- 
sults from Paris green than arsenate 
of lead. Use from one to two pounds 
to every 50 gallons of Bordeaux. 


Spraying Neglected Orchards 


Results of Work Done to Demonstrate Money 
Value of Best Orchard Practices. 


northern district, were taken in 

hand for a period of three years 
to be treated according to the best 
orchard practices. The orchards were 
situated near the main road where they 
could be under observation by pass- 
ers-by throughout the season so that 
the results of the demonstrations 
could be noted. 

These orchards had been planted 
some 30 or 40 years, but had been al- 
most totally neglected as to pruning, 
cultivation, fertilization, and spraying. 
They had never been’ sprayed, and 
hence the quality of the fruit was of 
a very low grade—the percentage of 
No. 1’s varying from 30 to 60 per cent. 
They were full of bark lice and blis- 
ter mite, and had suffered severely 
from canker and sunscald, but it was 
hoped that with careful management, 
liberal feeding and thorough pruning 
and spraying that they would respond 
and give satisfactory results. Two of 
the orchards were in sod and had not 
been plowed for years. The soil in 
one of the orchards is a light sandy 
loam and in the others a clay loam. 


How They Were Treated. 


The orchards were all pruned in 
1911, not very severely, but more of 
a cutting out of the dead wood and a 
thinning out of the top. In 1912 the 
greater number of the high trees were 
“dehorned,” as much as 12 feet being 
taken off. The object in doing this 
was to make a more spreading tree, 
have the fruit borne on the lower 
branches, and thus economize in pick- 


ee badly neglected orchards in a 





A Home-Made Sprayirg Outfit—Smail 
Cart for Use With 





ing. In 1913 a lot of small twigs and 
branches were cut out to open up the 
trees, thus giving the fruit a better 
chance to color. 

All cuts of one and one-half inches 
in diameter and over were given a 
coat of white lead and oil. The rough, 
loose, shelly bark was scraped off the 
trees to facilitate spraying operations. 
The orchards were all manured each 
year at the rate of 10 to 12 tons of 
farmyard manure per acre. In two 
orchards the manure was supplement- 
ed by an application of 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash and 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre. 

The orchards were plowed each year 
as early in the spring as it was possi- 
ble to get on the land, and then they 
received thorough cultivation up to 
the middie of June, when a cover crop 


of red clover , buckwheat, or hairy 
vetch was sown. 
The orchards were sprayed very 


thorughly three times each year as fol- 
lows: 

First, before or as the leaf bud 
bursts with commercial lime-sulphur, 
one to 10 to control oyster shell bark 
louse and leaf blister mite. 

Second, just before the blossoms 
opened with commercial lime-sulphur, 
one to 35 with two pounds of arsenate 
of lead added per 50 gallons of mix- 
ture to control apple scab, caterpil- 
lars, case breakers, canker worms, 
bud moths, etc. 

Third, immediately after the blos- 
soms fell with commercial lime-sul- 
sulphur, one to 40 with two pounds 
arsenate of lead added per 50 gallons 
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mixture to control codling moth and Total ex- : i 
apple scab. penses ... 202 60 178 22 1% 
In spraying a double acting hand Expenses per ee 
pump and a tank, a home-made affair, acre ..... 81 04 71 29 69 5 
holding 200 gallons, was used, with a Yieldin bbls. 331 33314 234. 
tower attachment for reaching tall Repts from : 
trees. Two lines of hose were used sale of ap- 7 
and two angle nozzles of the “Friend” ples ..... $740 55 $449 80 $493 5 
type on each line of hose. One man Per cent, 7 3 
was on the tower equipped with 12 Ne: i1’a*.;. 37.4 80 5 82 5 
feet of hose and a rod eight feet long; Net profit .. 537 96 271 58 =. 318 9 _— 
the other man being on the ground Net profit 
with 30 feet of hose and a 10-foot per acre.. 21518 108 63 127 §& 
bamboo rod. Two men acted as pow- In neglected state, 
er on the pump, giving a pressure of 1908. 1909. 1910, 
from 100 to 150 pounds. All solutions Yjeldin bbls. 300 250 73 TI 
were strained into the tank. The ar- Repts from 
senate of lead was first brought into sales of ap- a 
suspension before being strained into aa ok $300 00 $200 00 $100 99 Sa 
the spray tank. Per cent SPR’ 
The Results. No. I's... 3060 3060 3069 M 
Accurate account was kept of all Figures from the other orchards It s 
expenses pertaining to each orchard could be given, but the foregoing will Nf 
in each of the three years. All labor, be sufficient to show in detail the ex ” . 
with the exception of pruning, which penses and returns. it pay 
is valued at $2 a day, was calculated The results obtained were in strik- juriou 
on the basis of $1.50 a day per man, ing contrast to the small and indiffer. the | 
and a man and team at $3 a day. ent crops yielded in unsprayed and un- ee Pp 
Farmyard manure was valued at $1 a cared for orchards of the same local- ‘ B 
ton. These figures, it- will be agreed ity. The quality of the fruit in each qualit, 
were quite reasonable. of the three years was exceptionally among 
In figuring out the results, no allow- high—the percentage of No. 1’s being ehardi 
ance was made for rental of land, as raised from 30 to 60 in 1908, 1909 and wor 
it was difficult to arrive at a fair valu- 1910, when neglected to 75 to 87.6 per a ; 
ation of the orchard; it differs in dif- cent while under care. Further, from possib' 
ferent localities. No account was tak- 95 to 98 per cent of all the apples the ai 
en of the interest on the investment or grown in these orchards was absolute- growel 
overhead charges, nor depreciation in ly free from any insect pest or funoug ine th 
value of the implements used. disease. Scarcely an apple could be Ing 
Herewith is a tabulated statement found with a worm in it, and it was losses, 
of the expenses and receipts for the only an odd apple here and there There 
orchard on light sandy loam soil in that showed a spot of scab. grower 
each of the three years. The number that dc 
of barrels, the percentage of No. 1 ap- SPRAY MATERIALS TO USE. 
ples and the receipts are also given experic 
for the three years previous to the The materials to be used must t ducing 
CreRtERON, This will be a basis of intelligently chosen and whenever grade 
COMPSEIER between the orchard when there is any doubt as to materials the extra « 
manta neglected condition and after be- experiment station will freely and vested 
ing properly cared for. gladly furnish information to any ; 
Returns in Dollars and Cents. fruit grower. In general we may say purpose 
ie - that for all insects having the mout# spray p 
eee + gy Pane ote sam part; fitted for chewing or biting the In th 
p Bete 39 vee old & y * best control may be obtained by some small o 
— f of the arsenical mixtures such as ar- Be oy a. 
After cared for senate of lead. For those insects hay- side, § 
Expenses— 1911. 1912. 1913. ing the mouth parts joined together so univ 
Scraping ~..> 11 25 into a piercing and sucking beak the shown | 
Pruning ... 34 00 $ 22 00 $39 00 methods of control are by application ample ¢ 
Painting . of some material which kills by con- ep 
wounds .. 10 28 7 05 tact such as kerosene emulsion, whale consider 
Gathering S __ Oil soap or strong solution of nico- Bary eX 
brush .... 6 75 4 00 4 50 tine, such as Black Leaf 40. of farm 
Spraying— _ In spraying to control plant dis- lished 01 
Virst i.e 25 90 21 90 20 55 ease the principal fungicide for gen- in 
Second 15 75 15 70 13 13 eral purposes is Bordeaux mixture, youne 
Third 23 17 23 35 15 60 although for certain purposes — lime- warly a 
Cementing sulphur or other combinations of sul- trees mo 
holes’ in - phur may be used. tivation, 
trees.«...+ 1 25 - spraying 
gracing — All wounds made in pruning should ti , _ 
trees with be disinfected. — os 
WO >. inn. 1 37 of time 
app Rien a pcarenMersr cor: These fa 
ead wo “ 
and thin- Let The Little Devil . The “i 
ning suck- Wor on the Farm. ae TE ts a WONDER soon rett 
OR a oxess 90 1 80 | fee Sass, or sate ser tal Address creased 1 
8 Dp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louis 
Fertilizer— as Only four blocks North of Union Bistion am small or 
Manure ..... 25 00 30 00 
500 Ibs. mu- aogss pment 
riate of Aisice cee i .. 
potash ... 1300 11 70 Eoeesdinns, Sct. send. you and else 
1,000 pounds 2 large ert androgen pe ME large orc 
acid phos- aioe 2.00 and the of small 
phate .... 1100 11 00 end outht ts yours, Weagives ' 
Applying we eo 2a rege se coe ah 
reig cms Ste promptncm. sfacto 
Cultivation. 750 18 00 Frome nis Sugety Co-, Dette There ; 
a meme — 1 some kine 
trees are 
“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” Will prov 
Writes a reguiar subscriber, who has read it for many years, of will wond 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the long. Go 
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Advertising Representatives, 
Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
THE HOPKINS SPECIAL AGENCY, later became the first Unit- 


150 Nassau St., New York City. ed States Secretary of Agri- 
Paes. Ff 6S UlUL EE LULU 
—— = — advanced agriculture this 


SPRAY! SPRAY! SPRA¥! ANw |] journal has attracted na 


MAKE THE ORCHARD PAY. today held in highest re- 


gard by thousands of in- 


telligent and discriminating 
It should be necessary no longer to readers. 

tell farmers and fruit growers that 

it pays to spray. The spread of in- 

jurious insects and fungi has mate —— ee Seale ae 

the practice absolutely essential to It is read for profit and 


. . pleasure, and yields a sat- 
the production of fruit of the best isfactory return to each in- 


JOHN D. ROSS, 
609 Otis Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 











| Sun Mon Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat 


Colman’s Rural Werld is 1 2 4 4 ° 6 
amoina peatpaid to any Ss 4 10 ll w 18 
address in the United States = 5 
or island possessions for i & 16 Ni Is 19 20 
one dollar per year or 21 pom 23 24 25 26 7 
three years for two dollars. 28 29 aed 81 


All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give oki 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s [Rural World is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- | 








lations to the country as a whole. The 
home garden usually is a forerunner 
of commercial development, and even 
in those localities where climatic and 
soil conditions are adverse to cc. aduct- 
ing fruit growing on an extensive 
seale, the home fruit garden should be 
found. 


tributed articles on perti- 
ment subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be wel- 
eomed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Entered in the postoffice 








The home production of fruit stimu- 








Ee . P x " dividual subscriber. Our NORMA f MAN, 
quality. Spraying is mow placcu #} Sgvertisers are rewarded Pree ey Tien; at St. Louls, Mo. a» second. , 
among the regular operations in or- tai Se Agricultare. any Seen. saps 08 SOON tee tere er ae 
charding. No up-to-date fruit grow- ural objects, which can only be ac- 
: uired by that familiarity with them 
er would consider for a moment the ‘ een A ; . ACE NEE e . a < 
chances are the buyer will not get N@ PLACE NEED BE WITHOUT which comes through their culture. 


what he orders. 

Send in the order early, so that the 
nurseryman will have time to pack and 
ship the trees before the spring rush. 
This is necessary in order that the 
buyer may receive his trees in time to 
set them out early. 

In selecting varieties, it should be 


possibility of growing fruit without 
the aid of the spray pump. Many 
growers who have been slow in adopt 
ing the practice have, through their 
losses, been made to see their folly. 
There are very few out-and-out fruft 
growers who do not spray and those 
that do not.are not profiting by the 


experience of others—they are pre- remembered that three or four well- 
ducing !ow-grade fruit when higit- trjeg sorts of each fruit are better 
grade fruit could be had with little than a large number of varieties, es- 


Where money is in- 
commercial! 


extra expense. 
vested in fruit trees for 


pecially if the fruit is to be marketed. 
If wanted for home use, a larger num- 


purposes, money must be spent for ber may be chosen. New and untried 
spray pumps and mixtures. varieties are usually to be avoided. 

In the case of farmers who have As a rule, it is best to buy one-year- 
small orchards of fruit trees “on te oid trees. Older trees are very often 


side,” the practice of spraying is not 
so universal. Unless they have been 
shown the value of spraying, by ex- 
ample or by co-operative effort, they 
consider it laborious and an unneces- 
sary expense. There are thousands 
of farmers in’ this-country with estab- 
lished orchards that might have a nice 
income from the sale of fruit, partic- 
warly apples, if they would give the 
trees more attention in regard to cul- 
tivation, fertilizing, pruning and 
spraying—and no one of these opera- 
tions is worth while for any length 
of time without all of the others. 
These farmers should spray. 

The ‘irst eost of a spray pump is 
soon returned to the purchaser in in- 
creased returns from the orchard. For 
small orchards, hand-pumps give ex- 
eellent results; they are cheap and 
can be used also in the potato field 
aad elsewhere when needed. For 
large orchards or for use in a group 
of small orchards whose owners club 
together, the power sprayer is most 
Satisfactory and economical. 

There should be a spray pump of 
sme kind on every: farm where fruit 
trees are grown. One season’s trial 
Will prove its worth and the owner 
Will wonder why he did without it so 
long. Good spraying mixtures may 
be made at home and others equally 
800d may be purchased from manu- 
facturers. Buy a spray pump, find 
out what mixture to use, and spray! 
Spray! spray! 


stunted and mis-shapen on account of 
close planting in the nursery row, 
while yearling trees usually consist of 
a straight switch with live buds down 
to the ground. Such trees may be 
headed as high or as low as desired, 
which is not always possible with the 
older trees. Know what you want, 
and buy from reliable nurserymen. 





THE SPLIT LOG DRAG. 





The split log drag has contributed 
more toward the economic mainten- 
ance of public highways than any im- 
plement of modern usage. It does not 
require special acts of the legislature, 
bond issues or expensive educational 
campaign to make it available as 
usually precedes construction work. 
A drag can be built or purchased for 
$20 and is easily operated by any one 
who can drive a team. More drags are 
needed in every state. 


(Issue of March 13, 1875.) 

Of all the great talkers ever 
met with, the tree peddler can 
out-talk them all. 

The grapes raised in Southern 
Kansas are said to be superior to 
the Napa Valley grapes, which are 
credited with being the best rais- 
ed on the American. continent. 








Hale’s Early and Beatrice have 
gained much notoriety and popu- 
larity through their earliness, 
eombined with other excellent 
qualities. They have had their 
day. - »« From all accounts 
the Amsden June is destined to 
take a front rank among the early 
peaches. 


ING FRUIT TREES. 





In ordering fruit trees to be planted 
the coming spring, the buyer should 
@der trees from a reputable nursery- 
@an, paying a good price ror same, in- 
Mead of securing them from some 
“ent who has no reputation to main- 
) “in, The latter individual may sell 
‘tis trees at reduced prices, but the 
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The cultivation of fruits teaches dis- 
crimination. If every purchaser were 
a good judge of the different kinds of 
fruits, the demand for fruits of high 
quality, to produce which is the ambi- 
tion of every amateur as well as ey- 


HOME-GROWN FRUITS. ™ 





One of the most important features 
of a home, from the standpoint of 
health, if for nothing else, is a fruit 
garden maintained for the purpose of 
supplying the family with fruits. Yet ery professional fruit grower, would 
it is amazing that many persons, who become a reality. The encouragement 
have suitable situations and facilities of the cultivation of fine fruits in the 
and who cannot pur- home garden will do much toward 
from teaching buyers to discriminate be- 
home tween the good and the inferior varie- 

ties of fruit. 


for raising fruit, 
chase because of remoteness 
markets, have not established 
fruit gardens. 

The inhabitants of this country are 
notably a fruit-loving and fruit-eating 
people. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, fruit culture has grown to be 
classed among specialties, and few 
persons who consume fruit are actu- 
ally growers. The possibilities in 
fruit culture upon restricted areas 
have been generally overlooked with 
the result that many persons who own 


The interest of a frujt garden may 
be greatly enhanced by growing in 
them also plants not adapted natural- 
ly to the climatic region in which the 
garden is located 


Another scheme of special interest 
is the improvement of varieties by se- 
lection or by plant breeding. Ingeni- 
ous gardeners can add to the interest 
also by grafting-many varieties on one 


a suburban home, or a farm, look up- : 
on fruit as a luxury. A great deal of ‘ee or by constructing arbors and 
the land which is now practically ®“™mer houses with trees and vines. 
wasted and entirely unremunera- 4 ©°¥ summer veranda may be cov- 


ered with grape vines, thus securing 
the double advantage of a cool, shady 
nook during summer and a supply of 
fruit in autumn. The vines may be 
utilized as a cover for walks and 
drives or as a canopy over small out- 
buildings. 

There are many ways in which the 
home fruit garden may be made a 
place of beauty as well as use, but it 
is for its use that it should be estab- 
lished primarily. Grow tree fruits, 
if you have room; grow bush fruits 
and grapes, if space is comparatively 
limited; grow a few strawberries on 
lots where the other things would 
crowd. No place need be without 
home-grown fruits of some kind. The 
man or woman who does not make the 
attempt is missing one of the delights 
of life and is not doing his duty to 
his family and his community. 


tive can be made to produce fruits in 
sufficient quantity to give them a reg- 
ular place upon the family bill-of-fare, 
and, at the same time, add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the table and 
the healthfulness of the diet. 

With the growth of the commercial 
fruit interests of the United States, 
the home fruit garden has been over- 
shadowed by the commercial orchard. 
While both the home garden and the 
orchard are essential to the good of 
the community, they bear different re- 


World. 
(Issue of March 14, 1895.) 
Fruit should not be looked upon 
as a mere relish, but as food. 


This spring every farmer should 
endeavor to raise every kind of 
fruit and vegetable that is suited 
to his soil and climate. 





BIRDS AS NEIGHBORS. 








Most people enjoy having birds, 
especially song birds, as neighbors. 
Few people, however, have a very 
definite idea of how much value birds 
really are to the farmers of the Unit- 
ed States. It has been stated recent- 
ly that the annual loss to the farm 
crops of the United States due to 
insects is more than $400,000,000 and 
also that a large part of this loss 
could be prevented by birds if they 
were protected from slaughter. This 
game would séem worth while, 


The fruit growing possibilities 
of this country are so great and 
as yet so slightly tested, and the 
successes that have been achieved 
on the largest scale have been so 
largely matters of accident er sur- 
prise, that the limits of the fruit 
growing districts, and even of the 
principle fields of production, can- 
not yet be regarded as finally de- 
termined. 
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‘ How to Improve Quality 


A Problem of the Fruit Grower That Can be 


Solved by Proper Care. 
By Prof. H. A. Surface, Pennsylvania. 


EFORE proceeding far upon a 
B discussion of quality, we should 
fining this much abused word. Per- 
haps we should go further back and 
explain what quality is not. There- 
fore, we are prepared to say that 
quality does not mean huge _ size. 
Compare a Jonathan apple with a 
Wolf River, for example, Neither does 
this word mean the _ production of 
giants within any one variety. Let it 
be remembered that the scoring rules 
of the American Pomological Society 
properly provide for the scoring down 
of specimens of any variety if they 
are over size, or above a fair stand- 
ard. 

Quality is not red color. Compare 
Ben Davis and Grimes. Neither is it 
fine appearance alone. Compare a 
western boxed apple of any variety 
with a roughly-handled eastern grown 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, McIntosh, 
Tompkins, King, Grimes, Jonathan, or 
Stayman Winesap. Neither is quality 
produced by boxing what should be 
put into a barrel. Neither is it to be 
found in naturally low grade or medi- 
ocre varieties. 


What Quality Is. 


Quality in fruits is an epitome of 
those desirable features embraced in 
pleasing flavor; fair, uniform size for 
a certain variety; good, uniform color 
for the variety; freedom from injury 
by insects, or by fungous diseases, and 
the absence of artificial injury, such 
as bruises. 

Now comes the vrey important 
question: “Will one-tenth of our fruits 
measure up to this standard?” and 
the more important reply, that the 





QUALITY FRUITS FOR HOME 
GARDENS. 


“Quality First” should be the 
amateur fruit grower’s golden 
rule, especially in selecting va- 
rieties for the home garden. The 
best commercial sorts are not 
always the best for eating; for 
example, the Ben Davis apple 
and the Elberta peach. Some of 
the best for home growing are 
mentioned below, but the list is 
merely suggestive. Varieties 
that do well in one state or dis- 
trict often are failures in others. 
The following kinds have a wide 
adaptability. They are listed in 
order of ripening: 

Strawberries — Early Ozark, 
Wm. Belt, Chesapeake, Marshall, 
Ruby, Buster. Fall-bearing— 
Americus, Progressive. 

Raspberries—Red: Cuthbert, 
Herbert. Purple: Columbian. 
White: Golden Queen. Black: 

Kit- 





Gregg, Cumberland. 
Blackberries—Eldorado, 
tatinny, Snyder, Taylor. 
Currants—Red: Fay, Cherry. 
White: White Grape. Black: 
Lee’s Prolific, Black Champion. 
Gooseberries — American: 
Downing, Red Jacket. English: 
Whitesmith, Industry. 
Grapes—Moore’s Early, Wor- 
den, Lindley, Delaware, Niagara. 
For ~ coldest districts: Early 
Daisy, Moore’s Early, Moyer, 
Brighton, Green Mountain. 
Apples —, Astrachan, Graven- 
stein, Wealthy, McIntosh, Grimes 
Golden, Fameuse (Snow), Spitz- 
enburg, Stayman’s Winesap. 
Cherries—Sweet: Black Tar- 
tarian, Governor Wood, 
Schmidt’s Biggarau. Sour: 
Early Richmond, Montmerency. 
Peaches — Greensboro, St. 
John, Engle Mammoth, Late 
Crawford, Salway. 


Pears — Clapp, Bartlett, 
Seckel, Winter Nelis. 
Plums—Japanese: Burbank, 


Wickson. European: Bradshaw, 
Reine Claude, Shropshire Dam- 
son. American: Wildgoose, 
Wayland. 











we 


establish a definite basis by de- 


average of the crop for America does 
Because there are 
more persons growing fruit trees who 
producing 
nothing but culls and seconds, than 
who attempt to care for 
them and produce a first-grade pro- 
We have shown in the demon- 
bureau of 
zoology of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, trees bearing ap- 
worms, 
which but two years ago produced 
The differ- 
ence is due chiefly to negligence on 


not. Why not? 


absolutely neglect them, 
there are 
duct. 
stration orchards of the 
ples 98 per cent free from 
fruit 95 per cent wormy. 
the one hand and care on the other. 


With all 


venture 
experience 


cost. To such men we 
speak from personal 


lieve, the largest in the 


state. 
Essentials to Success. 


To produce fruit of better quality, 
This must be 
deep, loose, and originally fertile. This 
large 
The “abandoned farm” prop- 
osition for successful fruit growing 
Starved trees 
usually produce poor crops of small 


first select “fruit soil.’ 


produces good growth and 


fruits. 
is generally a mistake. 


size fruit. 


Select land with elevation for air 
Dead or stagnating air is 
as sure to foster diseases of trees and 
fruits as of human being or live stock. 
fruits 
free from fungous 
Actual elevation above sea 
level is not nearly as important as 
immediate 


drainage. 


Low . lands 
of highest 
injury. 


cannot 
color, 


produce 


relative elevation, above 
surroundings. 


Plant the orchard in soil with good 
A tree cannot thrive 


water drainage. 


orchardists the greatest 
problems involve the questions of how 
to improve quality, and how to reduce 
to 
in 
our own orchards which are, we be- 
Keystone 







land at $15.00 to $30. 







farm ] 








Canada, or to 









tation this year is more attractive than ever. 
is higher but her farm land just 
the provinces of Manitoba, Sasha —— 


160 Acre Homesteads are Actually 
Other Land at From $15 to $20 per Acre 


The people of European countries as well as the American continent must be fed — 
even greater demand for Canadian Wheat will keep up the fed thus an 
.00 per acre — get a dollar for wheat an 
: nd to make money— that’s what you can expect in Western 
yields also of Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry 
S_ grain raising. The excellent grasses full of nutrition, are the only f i 
either for beef or dairy purposes. Good schools, markets convenient, 
yamitasy service is not compulsory in Canada but there is an unusual demand for 
abor to replace the many young men who have volunteered for service in the war, 
Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Superintendent J mmigration, Ottawa, 
GEO. A. COOK, " 
125 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. J. BROUGHTON, 
112 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Ml. 





home and prosperity. Canada’s 
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rice. Any farmer who can b 
| raise 20 to 45 bushels to the on 
anada. Wonderful 
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as to permit abundant growth with- 
out crowding, and also provide for 
the spreading of low broad tops, with- 
out that crowding and shading which 
must result in light-colored fungus- 


specked fruits. 


Help to obtain color by so pruning | 
as to grow low, open spreading tops. | 
Top back old tall trees to spreading | 


branches. Get sunshine and air to 
each fruit, if possible, to give color 
and flavor. 


Obtain color by (a) growing in suit- | 


able soil, (b) at some elevation, (c) 
with potash and _ phosphoric 


greater color is wanted, (e) not culti- 
vating too late in the season, and (f) 
not pushing too much leafy growth by 
severe dormant pruning, but (g) re- 
move superfiuous small growth by ju- 
dicious midsummer pruDing. 

Strive for uniformity of color by 
adopting a definite, uniform system 
of pruning that will keep the tops 
open and spreading; avoid dense 
masses of foliage or such arrange- 
ment of branches as will close and 








A Model Orchard in the Hood River Valley of Oregon. 


with wet feet any more than can a 
man. Wet soil means poor growth, 
diseased trees, and small, pale, insipid 
fruit. If your orchard has been plant- 
ed in wet soil, nothing will pay better 
in the production of fruit of quality 
and quantity than to drain it well. 

Plant good varieties, and top-work 
the older trees of poor varieties if 
they are vigorous enough. In an or- 
chard there will be no figs from this- 
tles, and no Rome Beauty or Stayman 
Winesap from Smith Cider or Ben 
Davis. 


Select Suitable Varieties. 


In any region plant only those var- 
ieties that do best there. It would be 
a mistake to reduce the quality of the 
ensuing product by planting the Spy 
in the Albemarle region, or the Rome 
Beauty in the Snow region, however 
excellent each of these may be when 
grown “at home.” 

Plant only healthy trees from re- 
liable nurserymen, but pay no atten- 
tion to the “old fogy” notion that 
hardy trees are to be obtained only 
from the north or young-bearing trees 
only from the south. 

Plant at such distance between trees 






becomes dense by weight of fruit; 
adopt a system of uniform feeding. 

Where growth is liable to be too 
rank, and thus reduce color, as is 
usual on low or damp ground, or 
where dormant pruning has been too 
severe, manuring too heavy, or culti- 
vation too long continued, better color 
for any one season may be obtained 
by summer pruning. 


Seeure Proper Size. 


Obtain size by those methods that 
give strong leaf and twig growth, and 
by thinning; but, in so doing, avoid 
producing that extreme rankness of 
growth which detracts from color of 
fruit. Do this by (a) securing a fer- 
tile soil, (b) by retaining moisture by 
mulching or by cultivation and cover 
crops, (c) by replacing removed fer- 
tility and organic matter by com- 
mercial fertilizers, manure and cover 
crops, especially the legumes, (d) by 
stimulating growth when needed by 
dormant pruning, and (e) by thinning 
early and vigorously, and (f) by keep- 
ing the leaves healthy through spray- 
ing with proper insecticides and 
fungicides. Healthy leaves mean 
learge, healthy, late fruit. 


acid ! 
fertilizers, (d) reducing the nitrogen | gzeaeve = 
so as to avoid too rank growth where! 


_proper spraying pressure. 
gas engines, compressed air and evél | 
carbonic acid gas have all been tried ” 
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| It Will Pay to Make Hay 


‘GROW SUDAN GRASS 


) Great for Hay, Seed, Forage, Silage. Never 
| fail crop. Resists drought. Stands rai 
Grows wherever sorghum does. Pure seed, $1 
per pound prepaid. Large lots, 50c; 1,000 o@ 
over, 10c. Circular free. Address, 


ELLAGENE FARM, Aldine, Texas. 
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‘Buy Trees At Wholesale 


| and Save Agents’ and Dealers’ Profits, 
| | Apple trees $6 per 100 and up; Peach trees $7 per 10} 
Cherry trees $12 per 100. All of the best varieties for the 
middle-west, Concord Grapes $2 per 100; Rockhill’s Pro 
all Bearing Strawberries $3 per 100; Cumber 
$8 per 1,000; Early Harvest Black 
Ss. rn Red Raspberries 
L the freight on orders amounting tg 
00 or over. tour FREE CATALOGUE. 


| WOLSINGER BROTHERS KURSEBY, Box 122 Rosedale, Kaosmy 

— = =— Se 

THE RIGHT KIND OF POWER FOR 
SPRAYING. 








Spraying by handpower is a labor © 


ious and expensive operation except 
where the spraying is limited to a few 
trees or plants. If the spraying is to 
be properly done, the pressure must 
be sufficient to force the spray mix. 
mixture in a fine mist to the topmost 
branches of the tallest trees. Hand: 
operated pumps seldom give a pressure 
greater than 50 pounds, which is not 
sufficient to be thoroughly  effectiyé, 
whereas power operated pumps givea 
pressure of 125 to 150 pounds, produe- 
ing highly satisfactory results. 
Besides forcing the spray to high 
points, which would be almost inat- 
cessible with hand pumps, the power- 
driven sprayer divides the spray into 
finer particles and distributes it more 
evenly over the foliage and limbs of 
the tree or plant. The leaves are evel- 
ly coated and crevices are filled with 
the spray mixture. All parts of the 
tree or plant are given a like amount 
of spraying and the lower limbs aré 
not as is often the case in hand spray- 
ing, given an overdose in the attempt 
to properly spray the upper limbs 
Thus there is less danger of damage #0 
lower foliage and less spray will be 
used to accomplish the same work, 
Various devices have been used 
from time to time for maintaining thé 


The steam engine driven pump and 
direct acting steam pump have botl 
been used ‘and abandoned because of 


the boilers’ excessive weight. Com = 


pressed air and gas “bottles,” or large. 
steel containers such as are used Of 
soda fountains, have been tried will 
more or less success, but discarded 
for the more convenient gas engine, 
Small compact gas engines of | 
and one-half to two-horse power 
solves the power problem for spray* 
ing. This engine should be of espe 
cially substantial construction and te 
liable action. All parts which will bé 
effected by the spray solution should” 
be thoroughly protected. The mor 
perfectly the engine is enclosed te 
better. For that reason a reliable) 
two-cycle engine because of its free 
dom from moving parts, will be best” 
The compact little marine engines 
make good spraying power plant 
Both engine and pump should be DI 
tected by a “hood” or “bonnet” sink 
some spray solutions are serious 
damaging to their mechanism. ‘ 
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It’s Easy and 
to Grow Small Fruits 


It Pays 


By H. G. Richardson, Missouri. 


plants the most important factors of 


the grower of tree fruits—thinks he 

* hasn’t time to bother with small 
fruits, and that it is cheaper for him 
to buy them. The consequence, is, he 
does without small fruits, excepting 
the little that he grows, not because 
he hasn’t the price, but because it is 
not always convenient to buy; and 
when he has the opportunity, the fruit 
jis not always in first-class condition, 
and is not tempting. 

The small fruits are the easiest to 
grow, and some kinds, such as straw- 
berries, bring their harvest the next 
spring after being planted; that is, 
those planted this spring will com- 
mence to bear the following spring. 
They are one of the best paying crops 
there is to grow, considering the 
amount of capital and labor required. 

The small fruits have two sources 


T ine average fruit grower—that is 


success. 


feet apart; and cross it with a corn 
planter, three feet, eight inches. This 
gives a good place to set the plants. 
We use a dibble to set them. 

For the cane fruits, we mark the 
ground off one way with a single shov- 
el, and the other way with a turning 
plow; then we lay the plants against 
the side of the furrow and draw a 


little dirt over them with our foot, | 


and follow with a cultivator and finish 
filling the furrow. In this way, it 
takes very little time to set them. We 
cultivate continually throughout the 
season and hoe as necessary. 

While the growing of small fruits is 
a very easy matter, the harvesting and 
marketing is where we have to use our 
greatest care. The best of fruit put up 


For strawberries, we mark 
off one way with a bull-tongue, three 


scalef using 4 gallons commercial 
lime sulphur, 4 pounds arsenate of 
lead to 100 gallons of water. This 
was the dormant spray, and was put 
on strong. March is a little early for 
insects, but there are some and it Is 
no extra work to put on the poison. 
And it is best to begin in time when 
dealing with enemies on plum trees. 

Second spraying, May ist.—Self- 
boiled lime sulphur and 2 pounds ar- 
senate to 100 gallons of water. 

Third spraying, June ist.—Self- 
boiled lime and sulphur, 8 gallons to 
100 of water, 2 





pounds of arsenate. | 
' 


Frait about one-half grown, weather 
very hot and dry. 

Fourth spraying, June 23d.—Self- 
boiled lime sulphur; 1% pounds ar- 
senate and % peck air slacked lime 
to 100 gallons water. The lime was 
to correct and prevent any burning 
of fruit, and to assist the spraying 
by marking the tree. 

The great secret of spraying plums 
is to have the material in the right 
proportion, to prevent injury, and 
then to apply thoroughly to every 
part of the tree. I saved a full crop 
of perfect plums.—T. E. Goodrich, If. 

















speed or temperature. 


olarine 
You Always Have That Film of Oil 


Lubrication begins the instant the mo- 
tor starts if you use POLARINE. 

POLARINE flows at zero, and maintains 
the correct lubricating body at any motor 


























of revenue, the surplus plants and the 


in a careless manner is almost unsale- 


able, while ordinarily good fruit put 
up in good shape will always bring a | 
Each grower will have" 


good return. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with 


fruit for the grower who has stand- 
ard varieties that are true to name, 
there is a demand for his surplus 
plants. Small fruits are the easiest 

















An Excellent Start for a Home Fruit 

Garden—A Few Trees and the Land 

in Good Condition for Planting Bush 
Fruits and Strawberries. 


for the man of small means to get a 
start in, as the amount of capital is 
not great, and they bring quick re- 
turns. For the man who grows the 
tree fruits, and for the ordinary farm- 
er, a small patch of ground devoted to 
& variety of small fruits will give him 
fruit for his table from early in the 
spring until late in the fall, at a small 
investment of time and money. 

Small fruits will grow almost any- 
where, but prefer a well-drained soil 
that has plenty of humus in it. The 
round should be fall plowed, then 
worked to a fine condition with a disc 
or spring-tooth and smoothing harrow, 
as early the next spring as possible. 
Then the ground should be marked off 
and the plants set. 


We consider the early setting of 




















Trees 2c and Up 


Pear, Cher , Strawberry. etc.—Catalog Free’ 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Sox 69, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





GOOD PAY; 


Steady 
Work; 


giving away 


jury, and cannot be grown here in 
Southern 





Soaps, etc. No capital or experience need- 
W. WARD & CO., 214 Institute PL, Chl. | 


spraying. 
year four times as follows: March 23, 
buds swelling; sprayed for rot and 





to study his market and other condi- 
tions and largely work out his prob- 
lems in his own way. For 
who is located where there is a 
shipping association this 
hard. 
state where 
market for farmers to 
fresh, home-grown fruit, 
leaving it to shipped-in fruit. 
lieve that the farmers of the state of 
Missouri could eat twice as much fruit 
as they now do, if they had it handy, 
and be benefitted thereby. 

[Note.—As this\ paper was prepared 
last fall for the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
only fall plowing was recommended. 
We presume, however, that the writ- 
er will agree with us when w2 recom- 
mend spring plowing in cases where 
fall preparation had been overlooked, 
providing that cultivated soil and not 
sod were selected for the purpose.— 
Editor.] 


good 


with 
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supply 
instead 





MULCHING OF RHUBABB. 





The soil in which rhubarb is grown 
can scarcely be made too rich or 
contain too much organic matter. 
Professor L. M. Montgomery of the 
Ohio College of Agriculture says that 
rhubarb will respond more to good 
treatment than almost any othe crop. 
A part of such good treatment should 
consist in applying a large quantity 
of manure as a mulch to the crop dur- 
ing the winter season. Manure thus 
applied not only adds a great deal of 
organic matter to the soil, but also 
adds large quantities of plant food, 
thus greatly increasing the fertility 
of the soil. Much benefit may be de- 
rived from the application of consid- 
erable quantities of manure to the 
rows of rhubarb at about the time 
growth starts. Such treatment in- 
sures a rapid growth of plants, pro- 
tects the young tender stalks against 
late frosts, and produces a longer, 
straight growth of better color than 
would otherwise prevail. 
crop.—Jacob Faith, Eldorado Springs, 
Mo. 





THE PROSPECT FOR FRUIT, 





Editor, Rural World:—I have never 
seen the prospect for fruit at this time 
of the year (March 1), here, 100 
miles south of Kansas City, better 
than at present. Last summer was 
favorable for the forming of frutt 
buds, as was the fall for ripening 
wood and buds to endure much cold. 
The peach buds are all right yet. 

Strawberries, raspberries and 
grapes grew large canes for a big 


SUCCESS WITH. PLUMS. 





Plums are more difficult to grow 
than any other fruit I know of. They 
are very subject to rot and insect in- 


Illinois without careful 
Mine were sprayed last 


is not so} 
Theré are many places in this | 
there is a good home! 


We be- | 


the man | 
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Last year (1914) 


motoring trou 
POLARINE. 


POLARINE is 
by the Standard Oil 


organization. 





used 6,926,614 gallons of POLARINE 
—2309 carloads! Conclusive evidence 
that drivers get service and save 


Buy it in half barrels and cut 
down up-keep cost. You 
can make a big saving. 


pany, the great service 


Sold Everywhere 
Standard Oil Company 


(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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American motorists 


ble by using 


made 
Com- 
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ment for less than $8 to 
special arrangements wi 


patent 


it—the solar eye-plece 





Used as a 


micr. 
discovering microbes and 
The 


rect—brass-bound, Ddrasg 


fe over 3% feet 
tofore telescopes of this 


be; that would be 
wonder for the 


un 


escope about 50 per cent. 


and co 

L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, 
eyepiece is a great thing. 
Austrian Tyrol when the 
concealed.” 


COULD 
Rutland, Vt, Feb. 
I have seen 
my life— 





the spots on 
Cc. Safford, 





$13 








718 LUCAS AVE., 





royaities, and have them made 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Burope with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 


pay 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total 
alone is 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar  ~ 
Excelstor iti-focal Telescope 


to carry—will go in pocke’ 


multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 
We do not claim our telescope is nice expensi 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
price. Bach telescope 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary 


and hazy atmosphere, the other for ext 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and wealits a Tel- 


count 
SAW AN ECLIPSE 0 


ng char 
escope outfit. 


But becaus: 
the 


$10. 
th 


e we have 


In 


ailing and 
$1.85). 
worth more than 


you on pleasure and 


tourists 
Paths. 


NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 3: FOOT TELESCOPr 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


bargain. Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 


made 


inventors, and pay no 
tremendous 


Tre- 


will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year. new or 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORL' 
and 85 cents extra to help m. 


that 


ible to the naked eye, Use it in cases 


of emer cy. 

Take The Fexceistor Malti-focal Tele- 
scope with vaca- 
tiem trips, and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles 
mountains, encircled by v. 
ers in the surf; 
the winding 


apors; bath- 
climbing up 


it is found of infinite valee in 
eTms in = and seeds, etc, 


safety cap to exclade 


size, with solar eyepiece 
as 


le; but it is « 
Is provided 


COULD COUNT CATTLE NEARLY 20 MILES 
F. S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: wee 
cattle 2 4 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, 


windows in house.” 
F SUN 


New York. writes: 
I witnessed the op 


SPOTS 


SEE SUN 
16, 1910.—Telescope arrived o. 
the sun for the first time 


pay mailing 

‘ges on the complete 

which will be 
(tetal amount to 

5). Absolute guarantee 
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Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
t when but when opened 


long. Circumference, 5% inches, Here- 


to $10, or even more, 
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CAL T 


has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- a 

ure i@ never dimmed—each day 4is- ~~ 
covers some new delight. Distinguish O-; 
faces blocks away. ead signs invis- . 
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Controlling Fruit Pests 
in the Home Garden 


F you desire to have success in the 
| production of fruit in your garden 
do not neglect to spray. If your 
garden or orchard is a small one it is 
not necessary tO buy an - expensive 
spraying outfit. Many of the knap- 
sack spraying devices or barrel pumps 
are well adapted for use in the gar- 
den and often much more than pay for 
their cost in one year through the in- 
creased yield of high-class fruit their 
use makes possible. 

Spraying is really a form of insur- 
ance. Unless you spray you run the 
risk of considerable loss. The opera- 
tion is as essential as any of the oth- 
er processes necessary to the produc- 
tion of good fruit. Before you com- 
mence to spray be sure you know 
what you are spraying for. This 
means that you should try to acquaint 
yourself with the life history of the 
pests you are spraying to prevent. 
The best means of doing this is to 
write to your nearest experiment sta- 
tion, and ask for their bulletins, deal- 
ing with the spraying of the orchard 
and garden. 

There are a few simple points that 
should always be borne in mind: 
Sprays recommended for the dormant 
season should never be tried when the 
trees are in leaf. Never spray when 
the trees are in bloom. A day’s delay 
at this time will not materially af- 
fect the result of the spray. Bees and 
many other insects are very numerous 
when the trees are in bloom and ac- 
complish a good work in fertilizing the 
flowers. A spraying compound thrown 
on them will lessen the amount of 
fruit set in destroying the honey bees. 

The amount of spray to apply will 
vary with the size of the tree. A tree 
having a spread of 25 feet in full leaf 

“ will require at least four gallons. The 
person just learning to spray ordinari- 
ly does not put on a sufficient amount 
but stops before even half of the re- 
quired amount has been given. This 
is one of the main reasons why spray- 
ing is not as successful as it should 
be in the hands of the beginner. 


Bush Fruits. 


Currants and gooseberries have a 
number of insect pests. The imported 
currant worm or currant saw fly, can 
be easily controlled by the use of ar- 
senicals. Give the first application 
just before the blossoms appear and 
again soon after the fruit has set. This 
should be composed of two pounds of 
arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of di- 
luted lime sulphur or of . bordeaux 
mixture. All the inner and. lower 
leaves should be covered. If a sec- 
ond brood is seen to be present use 
hellebore one ounce to one gallon of 
water, without delay. Only fresh 
hellebore should be used. 

Green plant lice or aphids often at- 
tack the leaves of currants and some- 
times gooseberries as well. One of 
the best means of control is the use of 
Black Leaf 40, a tobacco extract. It 
should be used with lime sulphur as 
soon as the eggs have-hatched which 
is a day or two before the buds burst. 
A second application, combined with 
the lime sulphur or bordeaux mixture, 
just before the blossoms come out, will 
mean that these insects will give lit- 
tle further trouble. Red spiders some- 
times cause considerable trouble, but 
are easily controlled. The lime sul- 
phur spray is an effective remedy, 
especially when the under surface of 
the leaves is well covered. 

Raspberries and blackberries are 
frequently troubled with “worms.” 
Spray with lead arsenate, two pounds 
to 50 gallons of water, up to the time 
the fruit sets, but after that use helle- 
bore which may be applied either dry 
or with water. Hellebore may be 
mixed with three or four parts by 
weight of flour and dusted on the in- 
sects or it may be mixed with water 
at the rate of one pound to 25 gallons, 
and used as a spray. Use only a strict- 
ly fresh article. 

Strawberries and Grapes. 

Spray strawberries when growth be- 
gins and later as often as necessary, 
and again after picking the fruit. Use 
bordeaux mixture for rust or leaf spot. 
Use four pounds of copper sulphate 


and four pounds of lime for 50 gal- 


Jons. 


Grapes should be sprayed more fre- 
quently than most other varieties of 
fruit. It is often advisable to spray 
them when the first leaves are one- 
third grown, just before the blossoms 
open, just after the fruit sets, again 10 
to 20 days after the fruit is set, and 
possibly a fifth application 10 to 20 
days after. For the first spraying for 
mildews and black rot use bordeaux 
mixture. Add lead arsenate four 
pounds and molasses one gallon to 
fifty gallons for flee beetles, if needed. 
On the second spraying use bordeaux 
mixture for mildews and black rot. 
Use lead arsenate three pounds and 
molasses one gallon to 50 gallons of 
water, or bordeaux mixture for grape 
root worm, rose chafer, berry moth, 
and curculio, if needed. Use the same 
sprays for the third and fourth spray= 
ing. 


HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES 
SUCCESSFULLY—BEST 
VARIETIES, 








Strawberries will bring more and 
quicker money than any other fruit. 
I commenced growing strawberries 41 
years ago—the first in Southwest Mis- 
souri—and have tested over 100 va- 
rieties. 

I have raised 350 bushels an acre, 
or 400 24-quart crates; 200 crates is 
an average crop. Land that will grow 
corn or potatoes will grow strawber- 
ries, but like other crops, the richer 
the soil and the better it is cultivated, 
the larger will be the yield. e 

The best time to plant is from mid- 
dle of March to the latter part of April. 
Plow ground as for other crops; har- 
row level and mark row for setting 
plants with a corn planter—this is 
about the best distance apart—the 
wheels make a mark and press the 
ground as it should be; for a small 
patch, stretch a line. 

For setting plants a dibble is most- 
ly used, but I prefer a spade to make | 
the holes. Stick it in the ground and 
push from you, this makes a hole for | 
the roots; set plants one-half inch | 
deeper than they grew in the bed; 











shorten roots to about four inches; if | E 


ground is dry pour in about a pint of 
water; after it soaks in press the 
earth to the roots. Plants grow best 
if roots are spread out fan shape. Old 
plants that have borne a crop are 
worthless for planting. Set plants in 
the rows 16 to 24 inches apart—in an 
ordinary season, with good cultivation, 
this makes a matted row. To produce 
large berries plants should be not less 
than four inches apart. In cultivating 
run a little farther from the plants 
each cultivation. For “leveling the 
ground I use a prong potato hoe. 


Varieties. 


Of the long list of varieties I will 
name a few best adapted to the soil 
and climate 100 miles south of Kansas 
City. For sandy loam commence with | 
varieties that ripen first. 

Excelsior—Perfect bloom; the 
standard of earliness; by it all others 
are compared; productive; firm; a 
good shipper. 

August Luther—Perfect bloom. 

Crescent Seedling—Imperfect bloom. 
I grew it for 30 years; it will endure 
much neglect. 

Klondike—Perfect bloom. 

Senator Dunlap—Perfect bloom. 

Bubach—Imperfect bloom. I grew 
it for 25 years; the berries grow very 
large, but are too soft to ship. 

Aroma—Perfect bloom. Best late 
for southwest Missouri. 

Americus, Progressive and Superb— 
Three fall-bearing varieties that will 
bear until frost. Pick off the first 
bloom and they will bear after the 
summer varieties are gone,~ medium 
sized berries until frost. 

Plant early varieties on a southern 
slope on sandy soil, and late sorts on 
a northern slope on heavy soil; thus 
strawberries can be had in fruit from 
seven to eight weeks. One hundred 
and fifty strawberry plants will grow 
enough for a good sized family. Six 
hundred will plant an acre. I have of- 








fered to raise 1,000 bushels of straw- 
berries for 2 cents a quart, ready for 
picking. 

Sad is the fact that lots of farmers 
and lot owners will not grow enough 
for home use. They think the straw- 
berry a luxury for the sick and the 
rich. The strawberry is the first fruit 
to ripen, the most welcome—and for 
beauty, health and yield it is excelled 
by no other.—Jacob Faith, Missouri. 





ABOUT ORCHARDS AND GROVES 
OF FOREST TREES. 





Twenty years ago this section of 
St. Louis county was covered with 
orchards which were a source of 
revenue to their possessors and a 
source of pleasure to the traveler. To- 
day they are displaced by stretches 
of barren hillsides or wrecks of rag- 
ged, dying trees. The evil effects of 
the various scales (for there are sev- 
eral kinds at work) are not confined 
to orchard trees only, but groves and 
thickets of willows, wild blackberries 
and ras~Lery vines, and even the 
sturdy oak, are infested with these 
merciless parasites. 

At one time the sole fear of the 
horticulturist was the warmth of a 
protracted autumn or of a premature 
spring and the subsequent damage 
done by a severe frost when the sap 
filled the buds. We had moths, but 
they were easily captured by tubs of 
vinegar and molasses set around the 
orchard at night with a light placea 
in the center; borers, too, but they 
could be drawn out by means of a 
curved wire, and there was an abund- 
ance of spicy and beautifully colored 


fruit at the door of almost 
farmer. . oa 

But now one can travel many miiq 
and not see a presentable orcha $ 


We, who had fruit that kept from Seq. 


son to season, now must depend y 
buying our fruit from the St. 
commission merchants, Spra: 
seems useless so long as the 


swarm in the surrounding thickets gf” 


wild trees and shrubs. 

However, when nature allows 
things to run down to a point of e 
termination she generally wakes uw 
and sets herself at work to remedy 
her neglect; so, let us hope that thig 
will be the case at present, and that 
some fly, or bug, or beetle will arrive 
on the scene of action and assist the 
sprayers in preserving both our frujt 
and forest trees.—Adela Stevens Cody, 
Missouri. 





PLAN THE GARDEN NOW, 





Some time and thought should be 
given to planning the garden befor 
time to begin preparing the soil for 
the seed. Many farm gardens may be 
greatly improved by a little planning 
by the farm household at this time 
Success of the garden means satis. 
factory yields and full development of 
crops with economy ‘of time, space, 
labor and money. Send for seed cata. 
logs and make up a seed list. Try a 
few novelties, but make the main part 
of the order of standard varieties. 4 
complete plan of the garden should be 
finished some weeks before garden 
operations are begun. It is well to 
draw a plan of the garden on which 
is shown the location of each kind of 
vegetable, fruit, or flower. 
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At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became at 
once the marvel of all the world, 
causing scientists, as well as lay- 
men, to exclaim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, inventing, 
developing and perfecting; mak- 


| ing improvementsigreat and small 
‘in telephones, transmitter, lines, 


cables, switchboards and every 
other piece of apparatus and 
plant required for the transmis- 
sion of speech, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


0 \\ 








Crontion a New 2 7 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Paname 
Pacific Exposition marks the com 
pletion of a Trans-continental 
Telephone line three thousand 
four hundred miles long, joining 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and 
carryingthe human voice instantly 
and distinctly between New York 
and San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part 
the Bell System of twenty-oné! 
million miles of wire connecting” 
nine million telephone stations’ 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, alt 
the American Telephone 
Telegraph Company and Ass 
ciated Companies, and conne@) 
ing companies, giving to On 
hundred million people Univeral 
Service unparalleled among ‘he 
nations of the earth. 
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THINKe Do 


4 JOLT THAT WAS NEEDED—AN 
AWAKENING. 








Xditor, Rural World:—The big war 
was done one thing, at least, for 
America. It has awakened our people 
to the value of farm products. 

We have all grown sort of accus- 
tomed to having plenty to eat here 
in the United States, without mucn 
thought as to how or why we had it. 
Bread and meat were plentiful for us 
all and too common to be much con- 
sidered. We exploited our fancy 
things, especially the things we man- 
ufactured. We gloried in our “Yankee 
notions” and boasted about our 
wonderful machinery and “sich.” 

And then, when we were right in 
the very midst of our self-glorifica. 
tion along these lines, comes about a 
billion people asking us what we’ve 
got for them to eat. 

They’re spending their time over 
on the other side of the big pona 
scrapping and have no time to devote 
to such prosaic things as raising 
bread and meat and just because they 
are scrapping, they get mighty 
hungry—just as we boys used to do 
under similar conditions, minus the 
fatal effects. 

Just at the present time, and prob- 
ably for some years to come, all 
Europe and parts of Asia and Africa 
don’t give a hang whether we can 
supply them with a patent teothbrush 
that is guaranteed never to lose a 
bristle. Those folks can get along 
mighty well for a _ spell without 
“teeth” cleansers of any kind, if we 
will agree to supply them with some- 
thing to put between their teeth to 
“chaw’ on, 

I reckon it has sort of knocked out 
our self-esteem a bit, but it has been 
a good thing. We were beginning to 
forget the vital, basic reason for our 
national prosperity—our wonderful 
land products. For years and years 
the farmer and cattle man has been 
just tolerated as a necessary adjunct 
to life, like the man who digs our 
subways and makes our railroads. He 
didn’t begin to compare in import- 
ance with the man who could e olve 
some new and better method for mak- 
ing a toothbrush or giving to the 
world a “safety” razor. 

O, my, no! The farmer was just a 
“gink” that had to be and who al- 
ways lived “daown t’ Hicksville” ana 
Was visited now and then by some of 
his more fortunate and infinitely su- 
perior fellowmen, as a curiosity. And 
then comes the jolt! 

Well, I for one am mighty glad! I 
sort of had a feeling this was to be 
80 when it became a certainty that 
there was to be a sure-enough scrap 
on over yonder, and succeeded in per- 
suading enough of my friends to join 
me to enable me to get hold of some 
88,000 acres of your good old Missouri 
land down in Washington county, 
where I’m going to try and do my 
part toward supplying those folks 
(and our own) with beef and pork. 

And I’m going to hold my head up 
mighty high and call myself just as 
big a man as the chap who invents 
the new toothbrush, too! For I think 
the food producer is again coming in- 
to his own here in the land of Uncle 
Sam and that he is going to make 
some coin out of it, as well. 

You remember the old joke about 
the Englishman visiting the corn belt 
one fall? How he asked the farmer 
What on earth he did with all his 
bloomin’ corn, don’t-cha-know7 
“Why,” was the reply, “we eat all we 
can and what we can’t we can!” This 
‘bloomin'” good joke tickeled the 
Englishman so he repeated it over 
home—after this fashion: “O, I say! 
I-heard a good un! A bloomin’ farm- 
er over in th’ States told me he used 
up his maize crop by eatin’ all he 
Might and tinnin’ th’ balance!” Made 
Some joke as he told it, eh? 

What made me think of it was what 


Isaw in a paper the other day about 


several million “tins” of canned beer 
being sent to that same dear old 
England on just one ship recently—- 
and all the packers yelling for more 
to grind up for them over there! Why, 
with our own constantly decreasing 
supply, owing to the reduction of free 
ranges, the raising of cattle and hogs 
seems to me to be a wonderfuliy 
profitable industry—and so I’m going 
to it! 

Yes, we food producers are now 
“Kings of the Earth,” I reckon, and 
we should begin to realize it. Let us 
all do the get-together stunt and make 
common cause. Let us tell one anoth- 
er, through the medium of such fine 
publications as yours, Mr. Editor, the 
things we have found helpful. And 
let us all subscribe for all the farm 
and cattle and hog and sheep and 
poultry publications. We can’t read 
too many of them—and they’re all so 
ridiculously cheap! The more of the 
other fellow’s ideas we can thus get, 
the more money we will each make. 

I don’t know it all, though Ive 
been in the cattle raising business all 
my life—most of the time on a big 
scale, too. Yet I might have a good 
plan or idea some time and Im just 
going to write right in and tell the 
“bunch”—if you'll let me, Mr. Editor. 
I’m not much on the writing proposi- 
tion, but we all of us can at least tell 
things as we would talk it—and Iet 
the editor fix up our stuff so as to 
make it fit to print. 

So here’s to the new day for the 
food producer! He is some import- 
ant now, I’m thinking, and destined 
to become more so. And let’s all of 
us give due credit to the editors of 
our farm papers, for their’s has not 
always been a bed of roses, Ill bet. 
Yet they have kept right at it and 
helped us all a lot. About the first 
thing I can remember is seeing on 
grandfather’s kitchen table a copy of 
“Colman’s Rural World.” And how 
proudly he would say that he once 
met Norman J. Colman—the first 
secretary of agriculture these United 
States ever had.—Simeon J. Thornton, 
president, Missouri Cattle and Hog 
Ranch Company, Washington county, 
Mo. 





FARMER’S HOME IN THE TOWN OR 
AT THE FARM? 





Editor, Rural World:—Pacific coast 
agriculture differs quite markedly in 
methods from that of the Middle West 
and Atlantic coast. As an instance, 
the farmers in the Atlantic states and 
the Mississippi valley, as a very gen- 
eral rule, live on and operate their 
farms. If the farmer is not the own- 
er and operator he is the renter and 
operator, and his home is on the farm. 

On the stock ranches of the inter- 
mountain states, the wheat ranches of 
Washington and Oregon, and the fruit 
and alfalfa farms of California, in a 
considerable proportion of instances, 
the owner and operator does not live 
-or-the place, but in town— possibly in 
another state. This is particularly the 
case in the citrus industry of Cali- 
fornia, so much so that “absentee own- 
ership” of citrus groves seems to be 
the rule rather than the exception. | 


It seems to me that this must be af 


serious handicap to the citrus indus-, 
try, and that its future prospertity | 
is dependent in no small measure on | 
the location of homes at the groves | 
in which the owners and their fami- 
lies will live. 

On the great cattle ranches in the | 
sparsely-settled districts of the range | 
country, and on the 500 and 1,000-; 
acre wheat ranches, homes would be/| 
so widely separated as to make home 
life for the women and children quite 
undesirable, but with the 5, 10 and 20- 
acre units which prevail in the citrus | 
belt of California, and presentday! 
means ot communication and trans- 
portation, it would seem that the so- 
cial needs of the citrus grove homes 
would be amply met. 

Unquestionably, if the one whose 
income is dependent on the net re- 
turns from the grove made his home 
there, to do the work. called for in the 
manner and at the time required, it 
would make for increased efficiency. 

This is the phase of farming that 
especially interests the office of farm 
management of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Our work is 
to investigate methods of farm man- 





ing ways and means of increasing the 
efficiency of the system of farming in 
vogue in a community, and on indi- 
vidual farms, to the end of reducing 
cost of production and increasing net 
returns to the operator. If it appears 
that the farmer’s cost of production is 
nearly equal to, possibly greater than, 
his returns, leaving little or nothing 
for his labor, we ask why it is so, and 
try to determine if the cause is wrong 
management on his part, and in what 
particulars. 

In my investigation of the citrus in- 
dustry, it has seemed to me that 
groves owned by people who live in 
town, near or remote, possibly in dis- 
tant states, and have their groves 
eared for by hired labor, by contract 
or by the day or month, do not give 
best results in low production cost and 
large yields. 

The old English proverb, “The ox 
fattens best under the eye of the mas- 
ter,” will apply to citrus trees or any 
other farm crop. There may or may 
not be an intelligent sympathy be- 
tween the tree, plant or animal and 
one who is interested in having them 
do well, but it is a fact that the per- 
sonal attention of the master gets bet- 
ter results than does the indifferent 
care of a wage-earner. 

In conversation recently with a 
citrus grower, he told me of a neigh- 
bor of his who had uniformily grown 
good crops of vranges. His methods 
of cultivation, irrigation, fertilization, 
pruning, etc.) were practically the 
same as those of his neighbors. My 
friend said to him, “How is it that you 
are so much more successful with 
your grove than are your neighbors?” 

His reply was that all he did that 
was different from what his neighbors 
did was to potter around among his 
trees and give them individual atten- 
tion as they seemed to need. 

But there is another important eco- 
nomic result con ing from the owner 
and his family making their home at 
the grove, and that is the considerable 
portion of the living expenses of the 
family that will come from the prem- 
ises without the payment of cash, but 
which, if living in town must be paid 
for in cash at town prices and from 
the farm revenues.—Levi Chubbuck, 
Bureau of farm management, U. 8, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Riverside, 
Cal. 





NEW SWEET POTATO. 





Editor, Rural World:—Are the read- 
ers of the Rural World familiar with 
the comparatively new sweet potato, 
“Nancy Hall?” After two years’ care- 
ful trial I pronounce this variety a 
perfect success. In addition to its 
many other good qualities, the vine is 
of a semi-dwarf habit. The vines do 
not grow fast to the ground and no 
variety is more easily cultivated. The 
following lines are a brief, yet fairly 
accurate description: 

Nancy Hall beats them all. Best for 
yield in any field; large and smooth; a 


pinkish yellow; takes the eye of every 
fellow; sweet as honey; makes thé 
money.—Edwin H. Riehl, Illinois 





MULE-FOOT HOGS. 


A breed of swine that takes first 
rank as grazers is the Mule-Foot. 
They fatten easily and mature early. 
The sows raise large litters of pigs 
which, if turned out, will hustle for a 
living better, or they will grow fat 
and thrive, paying big returns, under 
good care and attention. 

The breed gets its name from thé 
foot, the hoof being solid and some- 
what like that of a mule in shape, Thé 
Mule-Foot is a very old breed, but 
only in recent years has it come into 
prominence. Notable improvements 
in the breed are fast occurring. 

Last month a bunch of registered 
Mule-Foots were bought from John H, 
Dunlap of Williamsport, Ohio, for the 
38,000-acre ranch of the Missouri Cat- 
tle and Hog Ranch Company, Rock 
Spring, Mo., and it is understood that 
this company intends stocking quite 
heavily with this particular breed. 
This indicates that the Mule-Foot is 
likely to be heard from in the future 
more prominently than in the past 





NOTE—MR. JENKINS, 





Will Mr. Charles F. Jenkins, whe 
wrote to the Rural World recently, 
kindly send his post office address. 
Editor. 





A flowering plant needs plenty of 
water as a rule, much more when 
flowering than at any other stage of 
growth. If it is removed from a green- 
house to a home living-room, special 
attention should be given to watering 
it, since the air of the room is much 
drier than that of the greenhouse. 
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Little Folks Magazine keeps the 
children happy and busy. It pro- 
vides entertainment all the year 
round, Stories by the best au- 
thors, pictures by the best artists 
for children, verses both witty and 
wise that can be memorized for 
home or school, colored cut-outs 
to cut and paste, new games to 
play, new toys to make of paper, a 
letter-bag for the children’s let- 
ters, rebuses for picture stories, 
fairy tales, and every picture can 
be colored by the children. 


















Wren House Free 


Put up this bird house and you 
will soon have a sweet singing 
family of Wrens living in it. See 
them build their nest and raise a 
family. They will live with you 
every year. Protect the birds and 
they will save dollars for you by 
eating the bugs that take the crops. 
This beautiful wren house is made 
of wood and stained in two colors. 


Wren House Given Free 
We are happy to announce this 
special offer to new or renewal 
subscribers: 


Colman’s Rural World 1 Yr.) All for 
Little Folks Magazine 1 Yr. } Only 
Wren House $1.10 


Colman’s Rural World needs no 
description to its readers. Little 
Folks is briefly described. This is 
a great big dollar’s worth as Little 
Folks alone is $1.00 a year. Sena 
your subscription today. Wren 
house will be sent prepaid to you. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISTAKES IN PLANTING TREES ON 
THE FARM, 





The low value of “pulled” stock for 
forest planting is clearly shown by ex- 
perimental plantings made last spring 
on the woodlot at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The sta- 
tion wanted to cover an exposed lime- 
stone slope and selected the native 
red cedar as the tree best suited to 
the dry, shallow soil. Inquiries ad- 
dressed to commercial nurserymen 
brought the answer that no red cedar 
stock was to be had for forest plant- 
ing owing to the strong demand for 
such material as stocks on which to 
graft ornamental junipers. The sta- 
tion was thus obliged to turn to a 
dealer in “pulled” stock, this term 
meaning small trees that have sprung 
up naturally in the woods. The par- 
ticular batch of trees purchased had 
been dug in the Ozarks in the early 
spring of 1913, planted in nursery rows 
and carefully cultivated for a year 
to encourage the replacement of lost 
roots. The plants came by express 
without delay and were set in the! 
ground the day following their arrival. 
The stock was in fair condition, its de- 
fects being characteristic; the stems 
and branches were long and slender, 
and the roots included a few long 
branches and yellowish green. 

Planting was completed in two days 
under ideal conditions: The SKy was 
overcast, there was no wind and it 
rained in intermittent drizzles which 
became steadier the following day. 
This was in March. 

The weather during the subsequent 


MG 





spring and early summer was dryer 
than normal, the precipitation up to} 
August 1st being about one-half the | 
mean. Such weather should not cause 
heavy loss. J 

About four-fifths of the trees plant- | 
ed died before June Ist. Many more 
are now in a precarious condition and 
it is questionable whether they will 
live through the second year. Judg- 
ing from their present condition only 
about one-tenth of the whole number 
of trees planted will survive.—Fred- 
erick Dunlap, Missouri. 


HOW I PROVED THAT SPRAYING 
PAYS, 





On my farm in Muskegon county, 
Michigan, I have an orchard of about 
100 trees of the Spy, Baldwin and Ben 
Davis varieties. The apple crops in 
that section had been pretty poor for 
some years past, and in the spring of 
1911, I resolved to try my kick at 
spraying. I bought an outfit and a 
barrel of sulphur mixture and made 
the first trial as early as the weather 
would permit. My neighbors came to 
enquire as to the cost of the outfit, 
mixture and labor of applying and 
went away satisfied that it must be a 
losing proposition at the prevailing 
prices. I did not allow their pessi- 
mistic views to disturb me, however, 
and continued to spray when neces- 
sary. 

That year the orchards all  blos- 
somed very full and it was reasonabie 
to suppose that a good crop would be 
forthcoming. But about the time the 
little apples were nicely set they be- 
gan to fall and continued to do so 
until very few were left on my neigh- 
bors’ trees, while mine were fairly 
well filled. The summer was very 
hot and dry and the few apples which 
managed to cling to my neighbors’ 
trees were dwarfed in size, wormy, 
rough and very poor all round. My 
apples, while not much for size, were 
fairly smooth and free from worms. 

In the fall I received 75 cents per 
bushel for windfalls and $1.50 for 
handpicked, even unto Ben Davis, and 
quick sale at that. As a result of my 
venture I was satisfied in my own 
mind that spraying pays, and it is 
only fair to suppose that my neigh- 
bors were also convinced, since at 
least one of them purchased an out- 
fit the following spring and used it, 
and in the fall announced that never 
before had he raised such fine, large, 
smooth apples.—Alfred Holst, Michi- 
gan. 








If the weather is mild enough for the 
work, scrape the bark off the apple 
trees. Scraping the trees gets rid of 
insects and destroys slugs, and fresh- 
ens up the trees. Use a tree scraper 
or an old hoe with the handle cut 
short, 
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are large, bold, 


clean plants. 


ROBIN HOOD 


For intense and dazzling color there is 
no other rose to compare with this ‘splen- 
did kind. It is a grand grower, producing 
strong heavy canes and often attaining a 
height of four to five feet in a single sea- 
son and is not subject to disease or insect 
attacks. Blooms with the first days of 
spring continuously throughout the grow- 
ing season, The flowers are of a glorious 
rose-scarlet, while the fragrance is delicious 
beyond description. 


BESSIE BROWN 


This magnificent rose has unsurpassed beauty of 
a totally distinct character, bearing large, full, deep 
and double flowers. A vigorous grower, producing 
numerous long stiff stems with daintily finished 
foliage, each one crowned with a long, slender 
pointed bud which opens into a large elegantly 
finished flower of creamy white exquisitely flushed 
pink, very large shell-shaped petals making the 
bloom delightfully charming. The good constitution 
and clear color make it a favorite everywhere. 


MELODY~—(A Yellow Beauty) 


The greatest of all yellow roses for the home 
planter. Grows to perfection in ordinary garden 
soil in all localities and bears continuously great 
numbers of lovely flowers of immense size, elegant, 
full and double on stiff erect stems which stand 
out well from the plant, giving it a regal appear- 
ance and stamping it as the most extraordinary 
rose of its color. The color of the flowers~is a 
lovely shade of yellow, deepening to apricot in the 
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s ROSE BUSHES 


For years we have offered rose bushes as a special premium 


thousands of our subscribers. 
unlimited list an assortment of the finest hardy everblooming varie- 
ties ever produced, which is the most desirable class of roses in 
cultivation. These plants are perfectly hardy and grow with remark- 
able vigor, clethed with handsome fresh green foliage. 


colors and delicious fragrance. 


Roses will grow and bloom in any ordinary garden soil if properly plant- 
ed and there is no good reason why you should not have an abundance of 
beautiful flowers in your own yard this summer with these strong, thrifty 


We want you to be successful and will forward with roses, printed in- 
structions on their planting and care. 
good growing conditicn and have arranged with our grower to deliver them 
at the proper time to plant in the open ground. 

Do not fail to take advantage of this offer. 
Read descriptions of roses below. 


Description of Rose Bushes 





center. 


HOW TO GET YOUR SIX ROSE BUSHES FREE 


This splendid collection of Rose bushes are not 


a good round sum for them. We give the entire collection absolutely free, for a new or 


subscription to Colman’s Rural World. There is no 
year than now. 


This offer is good for new or old subscribers. Send 5? cents for six months’ subscription 
and we will send you this beautiful collection of Rose bushes, postpaid. 
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World and we have more than pleased 
This year we have selected from an 


Rural 


The flowers 
full and double of a great variety of exquisite rich 


We guarantee them to reach you in 


It is the best ever made. 


RADIANCE 


Radiance is the ideal garden rose, strong anG vig- 
orous in growth, healthy in every condition to a 
perfection seen in no other rose. The_ splendid 
flowers borne on strong, upright stems are pro- 
duced in amazing profusion; they are immense in 
size, and the color is a beautiful blending of shades 
of carmine rose with opal and coppery reflections. 


KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA 


Hailed by flower lovers as the greatest rose crea- 
tion of modern times. Grows to perfection in al- 
most any soil or situation, it has the most mag- 
nificent foliage that is possessed by any variety. 
It is a tremendous grower and blooms continuously, 
producing immense, deep double grandly formed 
flowers on long stiff stems; their beauty is nothing 
short of superb from the bud to open flower. It is 
practically impossible to describe the delicate tints 
of rich, creamy white, sligktly lemon tinted near the 
center, a color effect both entirely new end distinct. 


RED DOROTHY PERKINS 


Perfectly hardy, having great vigor and sturdi- 
ness combined with grace. The magnificent foliage 
produced by this variety is fine, dark and glossy, 
withstanding all diseases which causes the foliage 
to rust and look shabby. This quality alone as- 
sures an ornamental climber which is nearly ever- 
green and its graceful pendulous habit will place 
it first among pillar roses. The bloom is produced 
in great clusters; each individual rose being per- 
fect in form and very double, the color being deep 
intense scarlet crimson which retains its vivid bril- 
liancy as long as the flower lasts. 


for sale, or it would be necessary for you to pay 
renewal 
better time to renew your Own subscription another 


Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mail your order 
at once. If you are 
already paid 
ahead we will mark 
your subscription 
ahead six 
months. 


This offer may 
not appear again. 
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v Notice:—You can remit in two-cent stamps, or money order, 


. Six Everblooming Rose Bushes 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, post-paid, the six Everblooming Rose Bushes, 
I enclose 50 cents for a six months new or renewal subscription 
to Colman’s Rural World. 


Name COPS HHT E HERE EEH ESE EH HEHE HEHE OR EES State eee cecc et ee recceel 
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THE PASSING OF THE OLD 
ORCHARD. 

Oh, the old days! The glad days! 
When o’er Missouri's hills 

The spring slipped out from tents of 
green to water the rushing rills! 

She threw her snow-fringed mantle 
down, and lo! wher’er it fell, 

The orchard’s blossoms answered to 

the magic of its spell. 





The plum trees—those rough trees! — 
were suddenly aglow 

With a myriad of tiny blooms that 

seemed like perfumed snow. 

apple trees were fluffy beds of 

scented pink and white, 

All rumpled like, as if the dawn had 
slept on earth all night! 


The 


Oh, the old days! The bright days! 
When Missouri did not know 
The cruel scales, the deadly blights 


that laid her orchards low. 
No poisoned spray was in the flowers 
that fed the glad bees then, 


But laughing Nature stretched out 
hands full of good gifts to men. 
Oh, these dark days! These sad days! 


When on Missouri’s hills 

The dying orchards give no sign when 
spring sings o’er the rills! 

When every orchard man appears to 
bear the curse of Cain, 

Since his offerings on earth’s altars 
appeal to heaven in vain. 


Oh, these grim days! These stern days! 
When poison dews must flow 
Upon the orchard blossoms ere their 
fruitage we can know. 
children dare’ not play with 
them, and bees no longer swing 
Above their crops of nectar in the sun- 
ny days of spring! 
ADELA STEVENS CODY. 
Missouri. 


BEAUTIFUL LIVES MAKE BEAU- 
TIFUL HOMES. 


When 








Dear Brothers and Sisters of the 
Home Circle:—You will all agree 
with me that we are living in a great 
age, and in many ways a very beau- 
tiful one; because we, who would live 
for the good of others are strained 
to give the best we have. We give 
golden treasures to the needy in the 
glow of words, deeds, actions and 
thoughts. 

So many times, wholly unaware to 
us, does some one grasp a glittering 
fragment from our lives that has the 
power to arouse a neighborhood to 
higher and better things and to the 
joys of a sweet home life. For what 
good would we hold back that which 
would elevate to greater things? 

I once stepped into a home where 
the income was meager. The husband 
and father was dead. The mother 
was a hard working woman, yet very 
broad minded. Not only did she plan 
hecessities for her three small chil- 
dren as best her circumstances would 
permit, but she saw down the years, 
and guided their footsteps where their 
lives would make an impression upon 


“Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dregs is 
very »rettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress a 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
% curly hair, pearly 
gteeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This dolt free for 
selling only 20 of ou 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
0 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
3 give an extra sur- 

prise gift for prompt- 
Revs. Send no money—just vour name. 




















PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. B. W., 
8&t. Louis. Max 


TE HUME SIRTLE 


AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting place 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


Kitchen is a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 














the world—and the atmosphere that 
lingered about their dwelling was 
sweet. 

We must use all our influence fight- 
ing against strong drink, the evil that 
wrecks homes, ruins young men; 
thousands every year fall over the 
brink of its woe. We must fight for 
the good of the world, both morally 
and religiously, making better na- 
tions, better states, better communi- 
ties, and last but not least, better 
homes, the real source of it all.— 
Maggie Laddell Riley, Kansas. 





STILL ANOTHER BOILED DINNER, 





Dear Home Circle:—-Please remem- 
ber that my grandma always cooked 
for a large family, and had none of 
the up-to-date cooking utensils of to- 
day. 

I really think some vegetables taste 
better when cooked in iron. I have 
my iron kettle and use it often. 

Today, at 9 a. m., we will put a 
piece of side meat eight inches square 
in the kettle, fill half full of water 
and cook slowly; at 10:30, prepare 
parsnips, by paring, cut in half and 
put to cook with the meat; at 11:15, 
pare potatoes and put in the kettle. 

While these are cooking we will put 
one aguart of tomatoes to cook and 
add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
while this is coming to a boil. Then 
we will mix two heaping taplespoon- 
fuls of flour with enough water to 
make a thin, smooth paste, and pour 
into the tomatoes, slowly, stirring all 
the time. This will be allowed to 
cook a few minutes, then add a cup 
of thick cream, let come to a boil 
before stirring, after the cream has 
been added, and salt to taste. Much 
depends upon the cooking to have 
these a success. 

When the potatoes are done, put the 
potatoes and parsnips in serving 
dishes, remove the meat and slice 
thin and eat with tomato catsup. With 
this, is served apple sauce, butter, 
bread, apple butter and quince butter, 
and for dessert, raspberry pie, with 
cream.—Mrs. J. K., Arkansas. 


READING TO CHILDREN. 








Dear Home Circle:—I am a new 
subscriber to the Rural World and 
like it fine. I like to read the sisters’ 
letters. I would be glad if more 
sisters would write. 

I live on the farm and like farm 
life. I have four little boys, the old- 
est aged ten. I want to teach them 
to like the farm. I read the farm pa- 
pers to them. 

Mothers, I think we all ought to 
read and talk to our children. I have 
heard children say, “Mamma, what 
are you reading about?” and _ the 
answer would be, “Go away and let 
me alone; I can’t read for you.” 

Some may say you had better read 
the Bible to them in place of papers, 
but I think it all right to read farm 
papers and the Bible too. Wishing all 
the sisters good luck.—Mrs. Mary 
Jenkins, Georgia. 


FRESH BREAD AND STALE BREAD. 


Most persons do not like stale bread 
so well as fresh, though many people 
consider it ‘more digestible. As a mat- 
ter of fact, fresh bread is just as di- 
gestible as stale, if it be chewed as 
much. But its very softness is a temp- 
tation to chew it too little; hence, it 
is swallowed without the admixture of 
enough saliva to digest its starch. 
Stale bread, on the other hand, is dif- 
ficult to swallow unless thoroughly 
chewed. 

The difference between fresh and 
stale bread is merely a matter of wa- 











ter. In bread as it comes from the 
oven the crust is dry and crisp, and 
the crumb is moist and soft, because 
all the water is in the crumb. As 
hours or days pass, the crust absorbs 
water from the crumb and becomes 
soft, while the crumb becomes dry. 

A loaf can be made fresh again by 
slightly moistening it and placing it 
for a few minutes in a hot oven. The 
heat drives the water from the crust 
back into the crumbs.—H. Mortimer, 
Illinois. 





VARIOUS WAYS FOR USING SWEET 
POTATOES. 





The sweet potato is one of the staple 
foods of the Sunny South. It can be 
prepared and served in a variety of 
ways which are delicious and a decid- 
ed change from the standard way of 
cooking them, as boiling or baking. 

Sweet potatoes roasted with pork is 
one of the most delicious ways of serv- 
ing the sweet potato. When the pork 
is half done, peel the potatoes and lay 
them around the roast, basting them 
each time the meat is basted. 

Fried sweet potatoes with bacon and 
fried apples are delicious. Fry the ba- 

















The Sweetest of the Sweet. 


the potatoes (which 
the bacon fat, 


eon first, then 
have been boiled) in 
then the sliced apples. 

Another method of cookng the sweet 
potato with pork is to take left-over 
boiled potatoes and mash them thor- 
oughly. Moisten with dots of butter, 
spread this on the bottom of a baking 
dish. Then a layer of cooked pork. 
Repeat until the dish is full. Finish 
with a layer of the sweet potatoes on 
top. Place in the oven and cook un- 
til hot clear through and brown on 
the surface. This dish can be sea- 
soned with sage and marjoram, but 
we prefer just the flavor of salt, pep- 
per and the pork. 

Sweet potato croquettes are palata- 
ble and very nourishing. They are 
made of one pint of mashed sweet po- 
tatoes, the beaten yolks of two eggs, a 
little pepper and salt. Stir over the 
fire until it comes away from the side 
of the pan. When cool mold into cro- 
quettes. When ready to fry, roll in 
beaten egg and then in fine bread 
crumbs. Fry in smoking hot fat until 
a golden brown. 

Potato puffs are made from six large 
boiled potatoes. Mash well, add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one of sugar, 
a teaspoonful of salt. Beat until light. 
Then stir in the beaten whites of 
the two eggs left over from. the 
yolks used in making the croquettes. 
Pour at once into buttered gem pans 
and bake in a quick oven for 20 min- 
utes. This makes a delicious way of 
serving left-over potatoes with fried 
chicken for supper. 

A good way to use up small pota- 
toes is to mash them and use creamed 
or in dressing or a pie. 

To mash the potatoes, boil them un- 
til tender. Then peel and mash fine, 


add a little butter, salt and cream, 
Whip until light. 

In creaming sweet potatoes it is bet~ 
ter to peel them and cut into small 
cubes and cook in as little water ag 
possible until tender. Have ready @ 
cream sauce made of milk, butter, 
pepper, salt and flour. Pour the wa- 
ter off the sweet potatoes and pour the 
cream sauce over them and serve at 
once. 

To make sweet potato pie, use oné 
pint of mashed sweet potatoes, one 
cup of sugar, four eggs, a little salt 
and nutmeg and enough milk for two 
pies. After the mixture has been 
placed in the pie crust, add a few dots 
of butter to each one. Beat the eggs 
well before adding them to the mashed 
potatoes and sugar. 


Very often sweet potatoes are add- 
ed to the dressing of a fowl if one is 
short of chestnuts. The giblets are 
boiled until tender and then chopped 
fine. To this add equal parts: of bread 
crumbs and finely chopped boiled 
sweet potatoes, season with salt, but- 
ter and pepper. 

Another way of using up left-over 
sweet potatoes is to run fine medium 
sized sweet potatoes through a ricer, 
Add to this a lump of butter the size 
of an egg, two eggs, a dash of cinna- 
mon, a heaping tablespoonful of brown 
sugar and four of sweet milk or 
cream. Mix thoroughly and bake in 
a dish in which it is to be served. 

Where one has a little left-over beef 
stew and a few left-over sweet pota- 
toes they can be combined. Cut thé 
beef into small bits into a saucepan, 
cut up cold boiled sweet potatoes into 
cubes and add them to the meat. Sea- 
son with butter, salt, pepper and a lite 
tle minced onion. Add just enough 
water to allow it to simmer without 
burning for 20 minutes. 

All these suggestions are for using 
up small potatoes or those left over 
from one meal to another. They have 
been used over and over again and 
will not be found wanting, but a help 
to the young as well as the older 
housekeepers in solving the problem 
of using up left-over sweet potatoes.—~« 
Mrs. Margaret Palmer. 





CORRECT WAY TO MAKE EMBROIDe 
ERY EYELETS, 





The size of the eyelet and. the eyen<« 
ness of workmanship determine al- 
most entirely the attractiveness of eye- 
let embroidery. Eyelets may be round, 
oval, or pointed, the stitch in each 
case being the same. 

To open a round eyelet use a bone 
stiletto. Set the point of the stilletto 
in the center of the circle and push 
gently through until the opening ig 
sufficiently large. With the point of 
the needle turn the edges of the open- 
ing back and under, then with a fine 
running stitch outline the design. This 
prevents the edge of the eyelet from 
fraying. 

After the eyelet is opened and out- 
lined, set the. needle for the stitch 
just outside of the outline of the eye- 
let. 

Bring the point out in the opening 
and pull through. Repeat until the 
eyelet is completed. Fasten the thread 
at the completion of each eyelet by 
running the needle back under the 
last three or four stitches, then pull 
it through and clip. 

The stitch employed for eyelet work 
is simply the overcasting stitch. It 
should be pulled up firmly and evenly 
at each stitch and should take up the 
least possible amount of material. 

Eyelet embroidery is used both alone 
and in combination with French em- 
broidery, and, if well made, is unusuale 
ly beautiful. 





MARCH. 





How fierce the winds of March, and 


they 
Mischievous often seem to be. 


The winds will blow the hats away, 
For they appear to have their way 


And blind you so ’tis hard to seé. 


But little snow is falling down 


And it won't stay when it does come; 


For wind will so brush snow around 
That bare does 


seem the frozen 


ground, 
And whistle while ‘tis being done, 
St. Louis ALBERT VASSAR, 
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What Saint Patrick 
Did for Ireland 


Z 











A plenteous place is Ireland for hos- 
Pitable cheer, 

Where the wholesome fruit is bursting 
from the yellow barley ear; 

There is honey in the trees where her 
misty vales expand, 

And the forest paths in summer are by 
falling water fann’d. 

There is dew at high noontide there, 
and springs in the yellow sand 

On the far hills of holy Ireland. 


So sang an unknown Irish poet a 
thousand years after Ireland’s Arca- 
dian days had become a cherished mem- 
ory of her people. So, too, sings every 
true Irishman in his heart today 
when St. Patrick’s morning dawns, 
and proudly be recalls the traditions 
of his race. Whether at home or far 
away, he exults in the recollection. 

Then, as now, Erin was to its people 
a never failing fount of jey. They 
loved its forests where the wild deer 
roved, its hills that were as green as 
Emerald in the sun, its fruitful val- 
leys, the long shadows of its purple 
peaks. The birds that sang so sweet- 
ly were in tune with their fine rap- 
tures the low murmur of the sea 
entered harmoniously into moods more 
mysterious. 

Everywhere the fairy world was 
close at hand. Yet beneath the tri- 
umph and the gladness of this free, 
brave life a subtle melancholy welled 
up like crystal fountains through joy. 
Tears trembled in the songs of glad- 
ness. 

Such were the Irish people whom 
St. Patrick found when he went to 
Ireland with holy inspiration. Among 
them he spent the greater part of his 
long life, entering intimately into ev- 
ery phase of their national character, 
wandering all over the land, identify- 
ing himself with nearly every county— 
a friend of high and low, of priest and 
poet. 

A Cultivated People. 


When St. Patrick went to Ireland 
he found the Celts already a highly 
cultivated people. In dress they were 
luxurious, though barbaric. They had 
elaborate ornaments of gold and sil- 
ver. They possessed musical instru- 
ments of all kinds. Their tournaments 
were celebrated for knightly prowess. 

Poets and philosophers thronged the 
land, yet in heart Ireland was pagan. 
Ardent, passionate for glory, its gen- 
ius found expression in war and dar- 
ing. Next to the zest of battle its 
people loved the pleasure of the hunt, 
of jousts, of athletic games, and races. 
They strove for fame and power. St. 
Patrick found an Isle of Kings and 
transformed it into an “Isle of Saints.” 

Even in those early days the nation- 
al heart was a genuine fountain of 
chivalry. The generous attributes 
which today mark the Irish character 
as distinctive then knew their finest 
flower. Tender and sympathetic, this 
Celtic people brought to their relation- 
ships with one another an affection 
and loyalty as strong and fine as it 
was simple. They were Homeric in 
their ‘ naturalness. Family meant 
much to them, and friends stood 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Their laws were just and sympa- 
thetic, protecting the weak against the 
strong and the rich and giving indus- 
try and ability opportunity for wealth 
and rank. The position of woman was 
high, almost equaling that of man. A 
respect for womanhood that amount- 
ed to romantic reverence distinguish- 
ed the chivalry of these early days. 

St. Patrick had seen something of 
Ireland before he went there to in- 
struct the people. Born on the River 
Clyde he was carried to Ireland as a 
slave in his early youth. There, in 
the valley of the Braid, near the hill of 
Slemish, while pursuing his humble 
task ef herding cattle, he came to love 
the country and the people about him. 

After his escape from servitude he 
forgot neither, as he journeyed first to 
France and then to R And when 
he came to teach the gospel in the lat- 
ter place his heart became filled with 
an ardent desire to return to Ireland 
and conyert the people. Sometime 
about the year A. D. 430, he found his 
way back to the land of his desire. 


There for 60 years he labored and 
finally he died on Irish soil. 

Through the inspiration of its new 
faith, Ireland—already intellectual, 
learned, artistic, industrious—found 
immediate quickening of all its ambi- 
tions along these lines. 

From the extent and character of 
the influence which he wielded it is 
plain that St. Patrick was a man of 
great refinement and ability. His first 
converts were of the intellectual class. 
The love of learning he spread sys- 
tematically among the people by man- 
uals of doctrine which he distributed 
freely. 

He introduced the Roman alphabet 
and popularized Latin, which became, 
and continued to be for centuries, the 
channel of polite intercourse among 
western nations. At the same time 
he encouraged culture and learning 
in the Gaelic mother tongue. Wherev- 
er he went in Ireland he was followed 
by men of intellect and skill. There 
were architects and scribes in his 
train; there were carpenters and gold- 
smiths. For centuries afterward, his 
influence was felt throughout the land. 

Center of Learning. 

Ireland at this time was the center 
of learning. It was the most enlight- 
ened country in all western Europe. 
Its scholars were in the front rank 
among the learned men of the world. 
The Irish philosophers were famous 
for their acuteness of mind and their 
wealth of intellectual attainment. 
Irish monks were esteemed far and 
wide for their unusual artistic skill. 

It is claimed that the true shape of 
the world was recognized in Ireland 
before Copernicus and fully 500 years 
before the birth of Galileo the solar 
system was fully understood and 
taught with an advanced knowledge 
of astronomy. 

The renaissance began in Ireland | 
700 years before it was known in| 
Italy. Armagh was the religious cap-| 
ital of Christian Ireland. For cen- | 
turies England had no_ schools of| 
learning outside of the school attach- | 
ed to the monasteries founded by the | 
Irish missionaries. They covered | 
their island with churches and opened 
schools all over the land. 

The Lakes of Killarney. 

St. Patrick must have known inti- 
mately the beautiful Lakes of Killar- 
ney, for in this neighborhood he so- 
journed seven years. On an island in 
the lakes, then known in the Irish 
language by the name Lough Lene 
(the Lake of Learning) he established 
a church which in the seventh cen- 
tury grew into Innisfallen abbey. 

This part of Ireland he loved, espe- 
cially. The soft, bewitching beauty 
of the scenery thereabouts was cele- 
brated far and wide. The mountains 
surrounding the water were embow- 
ered in yew and evergreen and oak 
and purple leaved arbutus, whose 
flowers hung in rich clusters. The 
noise of cascades falling echoed and 
re-echoed when they struck the wa- 
ters of the lake. 

A few miles away from Killarney, 
just beyond Kate Kearney’s cottage, 
there is a place which in local tradi- 
tion is the scene of an important inci- 
dent in St. Patrick’s life. For this is 
said to be the spot where he command- 
ed the snakes to leave Ireland. 

This distinction is claimed, however, 
by many other places. On the west- 
ern coats, for instance, there is a 
mountain called Groagh Patrick, 
where he is said to have gathered to- 
gether the serpents and to have driven 
them into the western ocean by beat- 
ing a drum. This is but one of the 
many legends which still linger in 
the minds of faithful Irishmen. 

Were St. Patrick to return today to 
the land he loved, to judge his people, 
he would find them the same brave 
race he knew. Time has brought 
changes and reverses, but the Celtic 
heart is unaltered in its high ambi- 
tions and its lofty faith. And Ireland 
is a happy land of romance and lIe- 
gends, just as when the white-robed 
harpers roamed with poets and min- 
strels through it, and mighty deeds 
were told by Celtic bards by the light 
and faint blue smoke of the tradi- 
tional turf fire. 

Fairies still fight among themselves 
in wood and bog. Ghosts warn with 
spectral messages. Galway looks 
forth toward Spain with dreaming, 
touched by glories of her old romance. 
Everywhere the spirit of Irish senti- 








ment pervades the scene. where Meath 


of the pastures gleams in broad lands, 
where the glens of Antrim are sweet 
with hawthorne scent, where Tippe- 
rary smiles a golden smile. 





A MISSOURI READERS MEMORIES 
OF OKLAHOMA, 





Dear Home Circle:—After the long 
cold, hard winter that is drawing to a 
close, it is a treat to think of spading 
and hoeing, and all that. A very hard 
rain this week has made the grass be- 
gin to show green. Grass is one of the 
most beautiful things in this old world. 
I do not think even the flowers are 
more beautiful. and grass is much 
more than pleasing to the sight; it is 
a very necessary food for many crea- 
tures. If flour gets much higher, we 
will have to learn to eat grass our- 
selves. Flour is $4 a 100-pound sack. 

When Oklahoma was first opened to 
settlement flour was only $1.80 per 
100 pounds. The farmers used to buy 
several hundredweight at one time. It 
was a long way many of them had to 
go to the store or town and when they 
had money they laid in a supply. I 


remember writing home to my father | 


that “I didn’t want to taste any more 
beans.” Everywhere we went every- 
bedy had beans, and we had beans 
nearly every day. It was bread and 
beans and sorghum. 

Once my brother returned from vis- 
iting some friends quite a distance 
away, and he said, “they didn’t have | 








a thing for supper but bread and byt. 
liked butter, 
though the rest of us were very fond ; 


ter.” He had never 
of it. Butter is something I neve 
grow tired of. At that time we had no 
cow and not many of our neighbors 
had; it was winter. Once in a great 


while we had a little dried fruit, ang — 


about once a week, meat. Stil}, 
roughing it agreed with both my 
brother and me for we were never jp 
good health. 

They expect that to be a great off 
country; they are expecting to ge 
more out of oil than by raising cot- 
ton, and prairie hay. 

Winter isn’t quite over, but it wont 
be here very much longer. As with 
the cruel war, it is getting nearer the 
end every day. We are nearer peace 
now than we were last summer.— 
“Sallie,” Missouri. 


A community can safely be judged 
by the kind of highways it maintaing 
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‘ Burns Wood or Coal. 





JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any open railroad station 
in the U. S., 
Willard Steel Range. 
best range in the world, but I will furnish the evi- 
dence and leave the verdict to you. 
amine this range, 
pay agent $14.00 and freight, 
possessor of the best range in the world for the 
The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; 
30x36 inches. Guaranteed to reach you in 
perfect order. 
Agents wanted. 


WM. G. WILLARD, 


4 Willard Bldg. 
320. Chestnut Street. 
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large warming closet; top cooking 







Shipping weight, 400 Ibs. ‘“‘Write for 
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with simple thread release. 


“HONEYMOON” 


bar thread control with spring take up. 













Ball Bearing 
Sewing - Machine 





Full size High Arm Head. Tool steel ball bearing nickel plated 
metal pitman. Guaranteed 10 years. Superior and attractive w 
work. Handsomest and most serviceable low priced machine in thr 
market. 

Reciprocating Shuttle: Self threading, lock stitch. 

Positive Four-Motion Feed. With hardened roller bearings. Needle 


Self threading upper tension 


Automatic Bobbin Winder: 
Operated by belt, fills bobbin 
quickly and evenly. Friction 
clutch loose pulley on hand 


wheel for winding bobbin 

Steel ser Bar: Equipped 
with spring and nut adjustment 
to regulate pressure for thick- 
ness of work 
Self Setting Needles. 









Showing Automatic Lift 
Drop Head Style. 


Thread Cutter, 2 Screw Drivers, 6 Needles, 4 
This Sewing 


month, for ten months. 
Send remittance, 


People’s Supply Co., 





Machine is a beauty. Price, $18.00 cash, or $10.00 cash and $1.00 pet” 
and nearest freight office today to, 


Swell Front 
Design Weood- 
work: Carved 
o rna menta- 
tion, dark 
golden oak 
high grade 
finish and pok 
ish. Upright 
machines 
have fancy 
bent wood 
cover, with 
carved panel 
Drop head 
styles have 


bent seamless 
drum, form- 
ing dust-proof 
head when ma 
chine is closed. All styles 


owen hardened and ground, 
with ball retainer. 


Automatic Lift: (Simp 
lest, strongest and most 
practical in the market 


When lid or cover is raié 
ed head is lifted automat- 
ically and locked in posi- 
tion ready for sewing. Belt 
on outside of fly wheel, aPy 
ways remains in place om 
the lower wheel. 
Attachments: With each — 
machine we furnish the fol” 
lowing: Tucker, Ruffiet, 
Binder, Set of Hemme 
four sizes. Braider, Quiltet, 
Foot Hemmer and Fellet 
Also set of Accessories: 
Oil Can filled, and Instructio® | 





Bobbins, 










St. Louis, Mo. 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterms for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





1206—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 5% yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium size. 
1218—Ladies’ Shirt Waist With er 

Without Chemisette. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 25, yards of 40-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 
1i8—Ladies’ One or Two Piece Cir- 

eular Skirt. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. -It re- 
Wires 24% yards of 54-inch material 
for a 24-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures 3 yards at lower edge. 

1209—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 

Mches bust measure. It requires 

| Yards of 44-inch material for a 
%-inch size. The skirt measures 2% 
yards at its lower edge, 
°—Girls’ Dress With or Without 

Over-Blouse. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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It requires 5 yards of 36-inch material 
for an 8-year size. 
1107—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures 2 
yards at the lower edge. 
1213—Ladies’ House Gown or Loung- 

ing Robe. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1233—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for a 6-year size. 

1211—Dress for Misses and Ladies. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years, for misses, and in 4 sizes for 
ladies: 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. It requires for a 16-year 
size, 33g yards of 44-inch material for 
the overdress, and 5% yards of 27- 
inch material for the underdress. For 
a 36-inch size it requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material for the overdress 
and 6% yards of 27-inch material for 
the underdress. 

1207—-Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 

years. It requires 4% yards of 40- 









RRIGNEALUB 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rhiets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Tlinois, 


Well! Vell! Well! Little folks, 
what do you think has been happen- 
ing? I am sure you would never guess, 
so I am going to tell you. The pres- 
ident of the Merry. Game Club has 
been having the measles. And dear! 
dear! what a dreadful sight she was! 
And dear! dear! how dreaful sick she 
was! She was too sick to send any 
prizes to any of our little prize win- 
ners; and I expect our little prize 
winners have been wondering and 
wondering. You have, haven't you? 
But never mind, your president is well 
enough to sit up now, and soon the 
prizes will be flying through the mail 
like birds and you will be rewarded 
for your long wait. 

Following is a list of names and ad- 
dresses from whom games have been 
received: 

Margaret Puckett, Deffina, P. O.; 
Bonnie Clem, Maple, Okla.; Adelaide 
Schail, Redding, Conn.; George Car- 
son, Akron, Ohio; Ruby Irwin, Santa 
Rosa, N. Mex.; Cora Morris, Hartselle, 
Ala.; Fred Powers, Health Springs, 
S. C.; Lillie Sermons, Elfers, Fia.; 
Tena Marienan, Hildreth, Neb. 

Now we will have our prize games. 
Our first prize game wes sent in by 
#la G. Perkins, Beallsville, Ohio. 

Dumb Orchestra. 
(Deseribed by Lela Perkins.) 

The players form a ring with a play- 
er in the center. Ali the players that 
form the ring as well as the player in 
the center pretend to play some mu- 
sical instrument. All the players in 
the ring watch the player in the cen- 
ter very closely for the player in the 
center changes instruments quite oft- 
en. For example: We will suppose 
that the player in the center of the 
ring is pretending to pick a banjo and 
one of the players in the ring is play- 
ing a mouth organ. The player in the 
center of ring suddenly decides to play 





the mouth organ and makes the 
change real quick. But, of course, the 
player who has been playing the 


mouth organ sees the player in the 
center make the change and at once 
begins to pick the banjo. The game is 
te see who can make the changes first. 
If the player in the center makes the 








inch material for a 12-year size. 
1205—Girls’ Over-Bleuse Dress With 
Guimpe. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
It requires 1% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial for the guimpe, and 3 yards 
for the dress for a 6-year size. 

1203-1191—Ladies’ Cestume. 

Waist, 1203, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1191, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 5% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for the skirt, and 24% yards of 
27-inch material for the over-blouse. 
The tucker requires 2% yards, and the 
sash 2% yards of ribbon, for a me- 
dium size. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns which will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of 10c for 
each. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eack additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pattern No........ Size eekikee Years 
ee in. 
NOES. 4 ch ice cdwcveisedtspeeneesesies 
Address eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee 


change first the other must take his 
or her place, and so on. 

Lela—I expect your game is real in- 
teresting. I will send’ you a prize 
soon. Our next prize game was sent 
in by Barly J. Wakefield, Greensburg; 


Ky. 

Who’s Got the Thimble? 
(Described by Early J. Wakefield.) 
The players form a circle with oné 

in the center who has the thimble. 
Each player holds hands ready to re- 
ceive the thimble. The player that 
has the thimble then goes around and 
pretends to place thimbie in players’ 
hands. Of course, only one player re- 
ceives the thimble, but every player 
is gone to, so no one but the one hold- 
ing the thimble knows who has it. 
Then the one in the center of the ring 
calls: “Who has the thimble?” and 
all the other players must guess who 
has it. Of course, the one that has the 
thimble must guess, too. The ones 
who do not guess correctly must pay 
a forfeit or pawn. That is, the ones 
that do not guess correctly must hand 
over their pocket knives, breast pins, 
stick pins, pocket handkerchiefs, etc., 
until the game is over. The oneg that 
guess correctly do not have to pay a 
pawn. The one that holds the thim- 
ble goes around next. 

Early— I think I used to play your 
game when I was a little girl, but I 
think we called it: “Button! Butten! 
who's got the button?” I will send you 
a prize, Early, real soon. 

Ruby Day—I am very glad you liked 
your prize and hope you will send 
other games. 

Leonia Thompson—I sent you a 
prize and addressed it to: Leonia 
Thompson, Marion, Ill.; but it was 
sent back. Please send me your cor- 


rect address so I will know where to 
send it. 

This is all the space we have this 
week. 


Good bye. 








On the Way te Grandma’s With 3s 
Present of Grapes and Eres. 





THE GIRL. 


- 


Oh, there is much a girl can do 
And do it quick and neatly, too— 
Does sweeping, irons, cooks 
bakes 
And many pretty dresses makes 
Can tidy up about the place 
And all around we see a trace 
Of loveliness to make it fair— 
And oft she does mere than 
share. 
In business, too, she takes a stand; 
She knows a lot, and will command 
Respect as well as wages earn, 
And always knoweth when to turn 
To improve self, that she may rise 
To stand most worthy in our eyes. 
Yet, there is more a girl can do— 
If you are good, she can love you. 
P. S.—And be your wife. 
ALBERT E. VASSAR 





and 


her 


St. Louis. 





The following method is excellent 
for cleaning and polishing irons. 
First of all saturate a cloth with wa- 
ter, wring it partially dry, and rub 
some soap well into it.. Rub the cloth 
well over the iron, and you will find 
that it will romove any roughness or 
marks that may have been there, and 
will leave the iron perfectly clean 
and smooth. 
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The Bad Man 
of Las Vegas 


By Vaughan Kester 











(Copyright, 1915, The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


HEN the Bad Man of Las Vegas 

W left Baker’s ranch, taking him- 

self reluctantly from the miast 

of the unrighteous revel that was be- 

ing held there, day was just break- 
ing. 

It was about mid-morning “and the 
sun was high in the heavens when 
his horse stepped gingerly over the 
cactus bushes and into the well 
worn trail that led down to Las Ve- 
gas. 

The Bad Man drew rein. He was 
having a moment with his conscience; 
one of the consequences of the early 
ride; or it may have been the un- 
avoidable aftermith of Baker’s whis- 
ky, which had been not only abundant 
but vile. 

He recalled how he had come to 
Las Vegas, a raw lad of twenty. He 
saw himself as he was then, lank 
and wondering, with factory bleached 
skin. He had come West to make his 
fortune. When that was accomplished 
he was to return and settle down in 
the old home where his godly fore- 
fathers had dwelt since Pilgrim times, 
self-respecting and respected. 

Las Vegas had been notorious for 
its wickedness when he first drifted 
there. For a while he had kept clear 
of it all, then the experience of a 
single night had changed the whole 
after current of his life. Entering 
one of the gambeling hells in search 
of a friend, he had found him at cards 
with the bully of the place. He had 
tried to get him from the room, there 
had been words, a quarrel, and then 
all was a blank until he awoke from 
the delirium of his fear and anger to 
find himself in the center of the room, 
beneath the flaring kerosene lamps, 
with the bully dead in the shadow 
at his feet. 

He lived the years swiftly after 
that, in a sort of mad, blood-letting 
frenzy. Every man has friends, and 
one killing involves other killings. It 
was not enough that he had killed 
one bad man; he must keep on kill- 
ing bad men or else fall himself. 

He had preferred to keep on. He 
speedily acquired a fatal handiness 
with his weapons, in a few months 
growing into the strong alert man 
capable of holding his own against all 
comers. 

He knew, though the change came 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, that 
he was none the less surely living 
toward that day when he would be 
hunted out of Las Vegas; when the 
advancing tide of civilization would 
touch and pause there, and his career 
would culminate with one murder too 


many. 
He took off his hat to let the wind 
fan his forehead. It was like the 


springs he had known in the East. 

He seemed to catch the odor of 
roses and honeysuckle—he remem- 
bered his first and only love. Their 
-parting came back to him with vivid 
minuteness of detail. It had all been 
infinitely bitter to them, but he was 
going where a man had a chance, and 
he would return. 

He had scarcely thought of it in 
years, and now there was only the 
scent of the flowers and her face ris- 
ing out of the gray plain before him. 
She had done her part faithfully and 
then she had married, to live her days 
amid the hard commonplaceness of 
the little eastern village where she 
was_ born. 

The Bad Man gathered up the reins, 
which had fallen from his hand to the 
horn of the saddle, and was about to 
apply the spur to his horse’s flank, 
when, glancing back over his should- 
e:, he saw a wagon coming down the 
trail, the center of a moving cloud of 
dust. Influenced by a sudden impulse 
he could not explain, he permitted 
the reins to fall slack again. 

As the wagon came nearer he saw 
that it was a homesteader’s outfit 
drawn by a single horse that was 
dark with sweat and dust and flecked 


here and there with white splotches 
of foam. A man was driving, and at 
his back a woman’s face was visible. 

As the wagon drew up alongside of 
the Bad Man the homesteader reined 
in his horse. Las Vegas’ question- 
able hero spoke first. He merely re- 
marked that it was a fine day. The 
homesteader inspected him narrowly 
before answering the greeting, then 
he said—and his tone was one of 
surly reserve, while his manner was 
neither easy nor gracious—‘“It is a 
fine day.” 

He was a round-shouldered man of 
thirty-five with a sallow unhealthy 
skin and a scanty ill-kept beard. He 
had put aside his coat and wore only 
a faded, much mended cotton shirt 
and overalls—once blue, but now 
showing white at the seams—tucked 
carelessly into the tops of heavy 
boots. 

The woman peered out anxiously 
and fearfully at the stranger. 

The latter said by way of continu- 
ing the conversation: 

“Where are you bound for, pard- 
ner?” 

“Sunken River Valley. Got a broth- 
er there,” was the gruff response. 

The Bad Man looked him over care- 
fully and critically, then the wagon, 
and last of all the horse. He noted 
that the wagon showed the effects of 
the roads and a long journey. The 
jingle it sent forth whenever’ the 
horse moved spoke eloquently of re- 
pairs. The horse, however, though it 
had been driven hard, was compara- 
tively fresh and able. The- gentleman 
from Las Vegas lived in a communi- 
ty where men were largely judged by 
their horses, and he decided that the 
animal before him was a recent pur- 
chase. 

“Where are you from?” he asked, 
when done with his scrutiny. 

“Western Kansas. It’s a hell of a 
country. Grasshoppers one year and 
no water the next. About cleaned me 
out.” Then he added surlily: “If you 
are done looking me over, I guess I'll 
be moving.” 

Meantime the woman had _ disap- 
peared from view, but she could be 
heard speaking to some one inside 
the wagon. Then a child’s voice, fret- 
ful and tired, answered hers. 

The homesteader’s manner, even 
more than his words, was an affront 
to the Bad Man, who was perhaps un- 
duly sensitive in such matters. He 
was debating whether he should not 
interpose some objections to his con- 
tinuing on his road, when the woman 
called out querulously: “Do drive on, 
Joe. It seems as though we _ shall 
never get there!” 

The man saluted with his whip. “So 
long.” And the wagon with a creak 
and a rattle rolled off, jangling as it 
went. 

Thee Bad Man touched his horse 
with the spur. “I’m going your way,” 
he said. 

For a time they rode on in silence. 
Every now and then the homesteader 
stole a glance of doubt and mistrust 
at his insistent and evidently unwel- 
come companion. Clearly he was far 
from being at ease. Finally he said: 

“You werent wanting to say any- 
thing in particular to me, were you?” 

The Bad Man regarded him with 
mild surprise. “I reckon not,” he 
answered. 

“I didn’t know. Only you seemed 
so all-fired set on stickin’ close to 
me, that’s all; I didn’t mean no of- 
fense.” 

(Continued Next Week.) 





GARDENING, 





This is the short and sorrowful tale 
Of Jessica Jenkins Jones; 
She planted a packet of seeds with 
pride 
While her dog looked on with his 
head on the side 
And thought: “She’s burying bones.” 
When Jessica left, he dug like mad 
In search of the luscious bones. 
So Jessica’s garden it does not grow 
And Jessica’s dog is cross, and so 
Is Jessica Jenkins Jones. 


St. Nicholas. 





“et all the necessary wire screen- 
ing ready for your yards. The brood- 
er coops should also be thoroughly 
<teansed and overhauled for placing 
in the orchard or other lots when 
needed, 
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EXPERT ADVICE ON HOW AND 
WHEN TO CAPONIZE, 


Editor, Rural World:—wWill you 
please ask Mr. George Beuoy, author 
of “Crowless Roosters for Meat and 
Money,” that appeared in the special 
poultry number, to give instructions 
on how and when to caponize. It 
sounds reasonable to me; therefore, I 
am desirous of learning it. 

I take great pleasure in reading Col- 
man’s Rural World and find good ad- 
vice in it for the amateur poultry- 
man. Am going to start with 50 baby 
chicks of trap-nested S. C. White Leg- 
horns.—Mrs. Edna Hanson, Nevada. 

Generally speaking a bird is just 
right to caponize when he is about like 
a quail in size and appearance. Or 














when it weighs from a pound and a 
half to two pounds. 


I have much the 

















The Business End of the Remover.— 
No. 4 shows the loops and safety 
clutch, with testicle (No. 3) held firmly 
within its grasp.. No. 2 represents the 
eords and attachments and No. 1 
shows a thin bladed knife cutting the 
cords in the proper place and manner. 
Note that the organ was first secured 
in the loops marked No. 4 and then the 
remover was turned round and round 
so as to twist the cords as shown. 


best success with quite small birds. It 
is very important to have the birds in 
proper condition before you attempt 
to work on them. They should be off 
feed and water for at least 36 hours. 
During this period the bird should be 
confined in a dark cool place and not 
allowed anything at all to eat or drink. 

For the operation some sort of a ta- 
ble to work on will be necessary. An 
empty barrel turned bottom side up 
is all right. Stretch the bird out on 
top of the barrel, and fasten the ends 
of a weighted cord to his feet. Anoth- 
er one to his wings just back of the 
second joint. Pluck a few feathers 
just in front of the hip joint. These 
are chick feathers and he is just ready 
to shed them anyway. It will n< hurt 
to assist the bird in moulting them. 
If he is not too far advanced there will 
not be many of them. 

After you have the feathers out of 
the way, locate the last two ribs (the 
ones closest to his tail) with the fore- 
finger of the left hand. You can feel 


them quite plainly. Place the pg 






of a thin narrow bladed and yer SS 


sharp knife between them and p 
down hard. Drawing the knife to 


¥ 
2 


for about an inch. The cut made, ins ~ 


sert a spreader into the opening 


bring the handles of the instrument tg. — 


gether, until the opening 
enough to work through. 
After the spreader is inserted yog 
will find a thin tissue covering the 
cavity and obstructing the view. Thig 
is too thin to be cut so you will haye 
to have a sharp fine hook to tear it, 
This accomplished you can see the de. 
sired organ in plain sight. A small 
yellowish object and if the bird ig 
right, it will be about the size and 
shape, “of a good big plump grain of 
winter wheat.” You can now gee 


is large” 


through the hollow and beveled loops ~ 


of the George Beuoy remover so as to 
insert them into the bird. ‘Remember 
that these beveled loops are found 
only in this remover and these direc. 
tions do not apply to any other in- 
struments. 

Locate the proper organ with the 
loops closed. Press the spring, al- 
lowing the instrument to open just 
wide enough to pass over the organ 
to be removed. Then allow it to close 
on the cords that attach it to the bird, 
The remover locks shut at this point 
end holds everything absolutely se 
cure. Once secure inside the loops, all 
you have to do is to turn the remover 
around and around like you would to 
twist a cord or string. This twisting 
together of the cords and membranes 
shut off any possible flow of blood, 
and gradually loosens the organ with- 
out danger-to the bird. A few turns 
in this way and the parts to be re- 
moved come loose so they can be 
taken out, organ attachments and all. 
“No slip” can result as the operation 
is a clean one. After you have work- 
ed the bird on one side, turn him over 
and repeat on the other side proceed- 
ing as before. Both organs can be se- 
cured from one side, but I have found 
it much better to operate from both 
sides. It is easier, quicker and the 
bird recovers and does better when 
both sides are opened up. 

As soon as the last organ is re 
moved, turn the bird loose, water and 
feed the same as usual. Do not at- 
tempt to sew or cover up the opening. 
You know the bird was stretched out 
when the cut was made so when he 
gets back on his feet the opening will 
be entirely covered by the thick thigh 
muscles and the bird’s wings. It will 
grow together in a very short time and 
not even leave a scar. It is best to 
keep the newly made capons separate 
for a few days. In three or four days 
they will be well and ready to rustle 
for themselves. Not much difference 
will be noticed in them until they are 
four or five months old. Then the ca- 
pons will begin to outgrow the rest 
of the males. First they will get long 
legged and awkward, but in a very 
short time they will begin to get 
heavy and take on fat in surprising 
amounts.—George Beuoy, Cedar Vale, 
Kan. 





Wash out the drinking vessels daily, 
Foul water troughs and fountains 
are a common source of disease. 

We can, as a rule, take a poultry 
man’s measure by the look of his fowls 
and chickens. If the latter are ill-kept 
and poorly selected we can safely say 
that the owner is no poultryman 

The ideal poultry house will be oné 
that provides plenty of sunlight, plenty. ~ 
of fresh air, and absolute freedom from ~ 
draughts; it must do this and yct re 
main cheap in construction aud con 
venient in operation. 
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ROOSTER 
OR 


Capon 


Which Shall it be 20c Rooster or $2.00 Capon? f 
Let me explain how to doit. I have this information all illustrated and printed in a nice litile # 
will be giad to send you free of cost. As Pres ‘oul- 

try Federation it is a part of my cuty to furnis Fs this information. Send me your name 


circular that I 
and address plainly written and I 


GEORGE BEUOY, R. 





OR CAPON 












ident of the Kansas State P: 
send {ft to you by return 


R. 61, Cedar Vale, Kan. 
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Horse Breepine 


Pa AND 


ABOUT STALLION 


LAWS 
AND REGISTRATION, 


Editor, Rural World:—I doubt 
any man has had better opportunities 
to know whereof he speaks than Mr. 
Harris of Des Moines, lowa, who for 
"year's has been trying to get back an 
American breed of draft horses equal 
to the old Pennsylvania Conestogas, a 
petter draft horse than we ever im- 
ported, built up by selection and draft 
work in and aroynd the mines and 
furnaces of Pittsburg. Outside of the 
American trotter and the gaited sad- 
dle horse, with his national register, 
there is rot a single register you can 
depend on. 

John H. Wallace went from Iowa 
to New York to get up a register of 
American blood horses. At that time 
the English running horse was the 
only one that had a register in ex- 
istence, the first volume of which 
made its appearance about 1810. For 
100 years the whole history was car- 
ried by tradition. Mr. Wallace went 
to New York and got out one volume 
and threw it up, because he said there 
was not one authentic pedigree in ali 
the English Thoroughbred stud book. 
Still he looked to the English blood 
horse, determined to found an Ameri- 
can work that would be reliable. At 
that time, Mr. Wallace says, he rented 
a cheap room and lived on crackers 
and cheese and cold lunches, going 
from breeder to breeder, and register- 
ing every thing offered that traced to 
the English blood horse. Volumes I, 
2 and 3 made their appearance, and 
it began to dawn on Mr. Wallace that 











MORE 


more trotters were appearing from 
other sources than from the immedi- 
ate decendents of the English run- 
ning horse. 

With volume 4 a national Associa- 
tion of Trotting Horse Breeders was 
organized and ten rules adopted for 
entry in volume 4 with all stallions | 
numbered. Mr. Wallace had _ = seen 
what uncertain pedigrees had done 
for the English blood register, so It 
is not strange that in the introductory 
notes, to breeders, of volume 4, he 
says: 

“So lung as we are seeking for the 
truth and are willing to accept it 
when it appears, changes will be 
steadily taking place in pedigrees 
There are no changes in facts, but 
only in our knowledge of them, and 


they are generally of an appreciative 
character.” 

Mr. Harris speaks of the unreliable- 
hess of the Morgan Register. The ex- 
istance of this work is due to the ef- 


forts of Mr. Battell of Middlebury, 
Vt., a wealthy enthusiast and an easy 
mark. John H. Wallace was not 


there to protect him as he did Mr. 
Alexander and other Kentucky breed- 
ers, making some of them enemies 
for life. Mr. Battell paid a long price 
for Denning Allen, and the reputed 
dam of Lord Clinton, 2:08%. Den- 
hing Allen was taken to Bread Loaf 
farm in Vermont, and in long years 
of stud service if he has ever sired a 
colt with speed -enough to get warm 
it has never been made known. The 
true sire of Lord Clinton was Little 
Mike, whose sire, a short distance 
Tunner, took all his work at the trot. 
At one time there were 25 or more 
Little Mike horses in Carthage, Mo., 
that could beat three minutes any 
time. Lord Clinton was out of a Har- 
Ty Bluff mare and was bred at La- 
Mar, Mo., puchased by Jule Arm- 
field, now of Mt. Vernon, Mo., raced 
in half’ mile running races and sold 
by him in Little Rock, Ark. General 
Gates, in use at the government stud, 
has not a drop of the same blood as 
his reputed brother, Lord Clinton.— 
L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





If a surplus stock of horses is on 
hand, and some can be spared, com- 
Mence early in the season to feed them 
Up. No fat pays better for the making 


if 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Figure the 


elow. Count up the words in your adv 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and fou will quickly appreciate how 
reach these 70,000 buyers every week. 


No advertisement less than 10 c 
company all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


718 Luca 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 


that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


cost of sending each of these readers 


including initials and 
low the cost is to 
accepted—and no fakes under 


ertisement, 


ents 


S Aye. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED. 

































































M. Boyd, Poplar Creek, Miss. 
EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! s 








White ge rns, 





ae 








and field selected for sixteen years, $3 
Graves, Mathiston, Migs. 


seled, 
per bushel. A. 





$1 for 15, $5 per nonares. Vv. Roby, nas . a 
- ‘ SEED CORN, most dependable varieties, 
Parkersburg, Il., Richland Co hand picked and graded. Description and 
DUCKS—Muscovy,. Roven, Indian aang patece free. J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoah, 

" tok 3 : owa. 




















POULTRY. SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 

WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, $1.00 each. SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs CASH FOR PROPERTY. Anything; any- 

Mrs. Will Simonton, Brighton, Tenn. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky where Quick sales. Special terms to own- 
_ee - | ers Dept. L, Co-operative-Salesman Co., 

QUALITY GOLDEN WYANDOTTE eeges, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000. | Lincoln, Neb 
$1.50 and $2.00. Geo. W. Shelley, McPher List free. J. R. Sterling, Judsonia, Ark. — $$ 
son, Kan. 5 aa mini camer — 

RECLEANED LESPEDEZA SEED for sale FARMS AND LANDS. 

BLA Ld is LGGS ver 15; | $1.75 per bushel. B. A Price, Ethel, La. " 
$5.00 ~~ oe ~ rg ne ea Beaver. : - WRITE J. E. HOLT ,-  siens Ark, 
Nebr. yRECLEANED LESPEDEZA SEED for sale. ; peel er 

‘rite for prices. A. M. Donnell, Ethel, La ~ ng : . : 

PRIZE WINNING RUNNERS, choice | _ antes ‘tue thecmon ae Re 
drakes and eggs for sale. Marian Holt, Sa- SEED CORN a specialty; Mashy’s and~ Johnson, Altus, Okla ; bag-g*« 
vannah, Mo. Mexican June, two-twenty-five. J. F. Heard, - ———— oa “ 

Vaughan, Miss. | CENTRAL MICHIGAN FARMS—PFruit, 

8. C. BROWN LEGHORN eggs, three dol- | rain or stock. Write for free list. Phillip 

lars for one hundred. Mrs. F. P. Browning, RECLEANED panned lespedeza seed—No , 0. Lippert, Stanton, Mich. 
Appleton City, Mo. Johnson grass; $2.25 per bushel. T. C. Mc- oe 
Kowen, Lindsay, La. DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 

“COLFAX” White Rocks; White Wyan- — | faifa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
dotte, baby chix; eggs; catalogue. F. SPANISH PEANUTS, well matured, five | State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Deleware, 
Richardson, Evanston, 111. eents pound; large quantities cheaper. Sonn | 
=~ W. Burkes, Aline, Okla. CORPORATION INTEREST FREE to al! 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, laying _- - | whe list lands for sale with us. Western 
strain, guaranteed eggs, 15 for $1.00. John WATSON MELON SEED, guaranteed pure, | Hemisphere Townsite Corporation, Marshall- 
L. Junod, Greenville, Il. % Ib., 20c; % Ib., 30c; 1 b., 50c, by prepaid | town, Iowa. 

— mail. W. ¥. McNeill, Waterloo, 8. C. | 7 

PURE-BRED ORPINGTON cockerels for " a | FOR SALE—in Bradford County, Florida, 

sale, $2 each. Correspondence solicited. L. MOSBY PROLIFIC,SEED CORN—Detas- } mile from railroad, ten-acre farm, cleared; 


seven rooms, three incompleted, $609. A: 
| Amnett, Cedar Bluff, Miss. 


|-__e___—-—_ 


I HAVE intéme property in Kansas City, 
Mo., apartments and store buildings, for sale 
or exchange fer land. For further informa- 
tion address Bex 137, Scandia, Kan. 
















































































































































































ners, Guineas, Silver Laced Wyandette cock- ne — _—- — —— 
erels. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. sonra , aaa Kae 2 
. ee v8 SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large LIVE sTOCK. 

“RINGBARD” chicks live and row: 15 | biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- . 
choice eochereta, $3.50; Runner p niet 4 Tg quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull 
“Ringbardale,’ Junetion City, Kans. Kentucky. ~ —s H. K. Bemenderfer, Bloomville, O. 

a ™ we oC a > McGEE TOMATO—1,200 bushels per acre,| BERKSHIRES, big kind: fin edi 
S, EY A FINE, ¢ leds. - } , ; © pedigreed 
prices. D. H. “Welc h, Macksvilie, ' Kansas this great fact. M. C. MeGee, San Marcos, | ce . , 
etn be cere nthe Pepe “ermine : mn mOcs! Poland-Chinas, English 

BARRED ICKS—P: nised: od ae " =~ , erks tires, big ones; priced to sell. See or 
la vers; some Ro CKS— oy oral a: 00 per SUDAN GRASS SEED, 40c pound, 10) write, S. Y. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 
is. $4.00 per hundred; cocker is, $1 00. Mrs. | POUnds prepaid; pure high-grade seed, by |= = = — 

R. I. Poe, Belle, Mo. - "7 ‘| grower, on experimental farm. G. H. Bran- PONIES. —— 
tne 2 o ham, Slaten, Texas - 
32 > in nine months from 3 R EG ISTE RE D> 8s 
| sinsz!-00 PROFIT in nine months from 300) “GOOD FARMERS plant those better tast-| sale. Write your wante AND PONTES | ae 
Eggs, 15—$1 00, 100 . $5.00 Mrs. Geo. Rus. |/88 Mentana grown dry land potatoes; 008 | Ottawa, Kan ~ ° 
a Ol i] inn Site we See, SSO, so J eyes, $3.50, postage paid. Valley Home | : 
SOs SAO TERR, Sats | Farm, Terry, Montana. te a SS 

SINGLE COMB Brown Le ghorn eggs, 100, | FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, : 
$3.50, or 30 postpaid, $1.75. none years for | $2.00 bu. shelled, sacks included, $2.50 ear. | MILCH GOATS—Swiss, American, Toggen- 
quality, low price. Free range. Mrs. Percy | Satisfaction guaranteed; 10 days trial. T. R. surg, Saanen, heavy milkers add does not 
Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. Halliday, Franklin, Ind. ~ } breeding stock; pea fowl, swan, marten, 
oo : ays x “pare ee SAD mink, otter. (Prospectus 10c.) Golden West 
| White Orpingtons. Wyandottes Pat oe 309 CABBAGE PLANTS by parcel post, | Farm, Dept. 75, St. Paul, Ark. 

} e , & 5) . ° vast oe vee ats >» str > b> . oO ep- | —————— — — 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks and White Leg- per, ar ggg Gan a alee : ee i DOGS 
horns, W. Y. McNeill, Waterloo, 8. C. Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. PEDIGREEI 

“ ccc oar = —: GREED FEMALE COLLIES, $3.00 
stein Nee nee ee oncring ag | FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, all| each. S.C. Gardner, McLean, TIL s 
ges $1.50 per 15 $7.00 “per. 100 prepaid. leading varieties, including Early Jersey, ———SSaae —- - ena, 

Anns) aaamtentin iain Be Seen we " | Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 90 cents per 1,000, . meee 
ae Sea Leon R. Turner, Kings by express. W. ¥. McNeill, Waterloo, 8 C.| __ HELP WANTED. 

15 EGGS $1, from vigorous . Rose Comb 100 RHUBARB, or 200 asparagus plants orate pee 4 = 5. Ger 
White Wyandottes. One pen headed by | POSt. paid, $1.25; 5. kinds paeonies or 25 | Common pe Ew a Age bo menth. 
splendid Fishel! cockerel. Two nice cock- | @@hlia- bulbs $1.25; 50 kind strawberry | diately for list of positions oon te ae 
erels for sale, $2 each. Ashford Todd, Elk- — $2.00 m. Alva Y. Cathcart, Bristol, | Franklin Institute, Dep’t. R167, Rochester, 
mont, Ala. ndiana. ; N. ¥. 

SINGLE COMB Wh ite Sa conn: tan e WE STILL HAVE a small amount _of ee 
ae aes baie: bred “fer ren ; choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing | TOBACCO. 

-e- producti Selec ees, $1.5 5: | out at forty cents pound. Ten pounds de- | — 2 
gE grennge en ta = ogee. $ eo weane | livered for $3 Order quick before all are FINE chewing and smoking tobacco, four 
a lew 2S .. a gone. Wise Bros., Curlew, Tex. j years old. Send stamps for free samples. W, 

8 ley, Mo. eae L. Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Tennessee, 

BABY CHICKS—(Separate ,farms) pure- SAND-GROWN SEED — CORN.—Boone | eS ee er —= 
bred white Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds, Nonny Bey — =e —— . to Se i BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

15 cents. Expres aid. Live deliverey | ” -_— , a _ » | 

Sussantesé.” Rega. Scents, Alfred Young, | Masee County Seed Co. (Selling paency for) FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 

Wakefield, Kansas. . wae S + See orn Farm), Mason ! go. to introduce my magasine “Investing for 
rn y, 8., bole’ Profit.’ It is wort 10 a copy te — 

‘ cING ERS r eggs > a ” : b ti 
natihine fom my Bena siver Shuneted |. SEDAN GRASS.—Pore fini, specteg,| chert aememstrnay the” teal earning 
Hamburgs; fancy, $3—$5 per 15; utility, | 99° cv yETy seaman hades Ob ba Te ti 5 Pounds | 5 | power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
$1.75, postpaid, in United States. ©. L pou » 92.00, awe = 8, <9 | matter how poor, can acquire riches. In-* 

. - Pe eents a pound, f. o. b. Lubbock. Cash with | . 
Parker, Wayne, Nebr. - — vesting for Profit is the only progressive 

. ° id . order. We guarantee purity. Dee Turner | qnancial journal published It shows ho 

areean " Pure Seed Company, Lubbock, Texas. eo °¢ r. Ww 

EGGS from pure-bred Barred Rocks, 8. C. nh $100 grows to — =e now and I'l) 
Buff Orpington and 8S. C. White Leghorn, 000 PE ‘DE bh; a ; | send it six months free. Barber, 477-28 
one dollar for fifteen. Twelve Indian Run- $1, PER AC RE has bee - mase growing W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

“ , » dollar Mrs. Minnie M McDonald Blackberries. Earliest and most ——— —__— _ 
ner duck eggs, one ¢ aS , i . productive berry known. Ever green ber- ytd 
Brown, Appleton City, Mo. ries often two inches long. ae of vege- _ MISCELLANEOUS. 

na ga 7 ag nn " > table plants. Early Triumph sweet potato. . - ~ = 
Se ey ew bey Te Fitzgerald's Nursery, Stephenville, Texas. 2 ONE ee gs # beautifully: = vis- 
rhite, ais . a os ting cards, 35c. jon Oar be vington, 
Pekin, ae a or ees gt eee PLANT KUDZU now for permanent pas- | Tenn. 
duck, $1.50 for Je Winter eed, I 4eUleS. | ture. A perennial legume, 19 per cent pro- | . . 

R. 8S. Mahaney, Jr., interrowd, : tein. All stocks relish on green or dry. | BOYS AND GIRLS, make money. I heve 

ANC . “le : . Easy to raise and wonderful grower, two or} cash, write for particulars. Address, G, 
of tt Se ee Seana more cuttings a pa aw | Write for pamph- | Koons, Sycamore, Ohio. 

5 mY é x- : : : Re ra 
. , . meri -} let and special price today. George T. - = - - 
chusivly. Hutson gene ommeriance reed | Geant, semmen, Ale _ FINE OF MILK made inte pgund of hut 
. — — ~ — er; sen ce for is grea airy pe. 
faction guaranteed. J, H. Hart, Thomas- RARY CHICKS. Central Trading Co., 162 North Clinton, 
ville, Ills, Rochester, N. ¥. 





ROSE AMD t SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big bon dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. ‘Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 


EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
keys, geese Muscovey’s, uen, —_— and 








BABY CHICKS of quality, our secret win- 
Cata- 





ter egg, 27 years’ experience count. 
log free. Old Glory Hatchery, Hinsdale, 111. 
—_—- — —_—— 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 


FREE PLANS! Wood buildings on con- 
erete. Stud Anchor Works, Mendota, Ill. 
——— 




















Runner pearl and white gui 8 
ames; i and a... ® plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins, gshans, 
white and silver laced Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 
rabbits, hares and fancy pigeons. Write for 





than that placed on market geldings. 


free circular. D, Ll. Bruen, Platte Center 
Neb. 





IMPORTED CANARIEBS, Talking ‘ae 
Angora Cats, Dogs, every breed. 
Pigeons; pets of all kinds. } oan tree. 
Detroit Bird Store, Detroit, Mich. 


FREE, my catalogue, listing the best 
clubbing offers of all the leading 
$1.00 gets McCall's, People’s Home Journal, 
J. B. Nel- 








cma and Today's Magazine one year. 
PATENTS. son, Smith Mills, Ky. 
SECURED or fee returned. Send WANTED, theatrical company partner, 


PATENTS 
sketch for free search and report. Latest 
and most complete patent book ever pub- 
lished for free distribution. George P. Kim- 





lady or gentleman, with small capital; ex- 
perience not necessary will teach you how 
to act. Also give you half interest in show 
company. For particulars, write Jack H. 





Be 230 Barrister Building, Washington, 


Kohler, 410 Walnut 8t., Cairo, Ill 
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test Facto 
ghest Grad ade ‘Pian 


_ pate 
qannenssnssases sss 
' 


yaainoounsonneeses”? 


Remarkable 
Money-Saving, 
Liberal Purchase Offer 


Revolutionizes Plano and Organ Selling—Absolutely 

Wipes Out Middiemen-—Banishes ALL Co tition— 

Resulting In the Most Successful Nation- e Sale of 
dighest Grade Instruments Ever Known. 


I can prove that an ADLER Piano or Organ is the higher’ qual- 
tty instrument to be had anywhere—bar none. I can and will prove 
ue alongside any other. My world famed ADLER an was win- 
ner of Highest Prize at St. Louis World’s Fair. celebrated 
ADLER Pianos and Organs were also winner of Gold Medal at Nation- 
al Conservation Exposition, Knoxville, 1913. ADLER Pianos and 
Organs win favor wherever ue he in competion with others. More than 
100,000 Sweet-Toned, Beau Artistic, Expertly Made ADLER Pianos 
= 0 ans are in the homes of the people and command the admiration of all. 
w let me tell you how I give you the greatest quality instrument, and also about ; 
the greatest nation-wide sale of highest grade Pianos and Organs. Your immediate action will save you half ; 
LER Pianos and Orrans at mv in| 
re 


ee - 


: a" + ‘ 
7 oe “ cds ah " f 
; x flied 


You've heard lots of Piano and pare talk and have doubtless had all kinds of p rOale of highs put Ad Vg Cee 
up to you but when I say to you that I have inaugurated the greatest Factory-To-Home Sale of The 

est grade Pianos and Organs ever known, it means a lot to you because my startling factory bow Instrument 
save you the middleman’s and dealer’s big profits— fait. you instryments of very highest proven You Select Must 


quality at absolutely rock bottom pulodo--dtaat you Sell itself 
Foew Da mte._Aln Rumecic After a Thorough Trial in Your Home 
Ay & Gy N z hy + § éen't ook: von (per 2 2 puny & 

No Interest to Pay—No Collectors To Bother You be binding "yon 80. eome sort of an agr 


ment. I 
‘ Because I do not want the lack of ready money to deprive anyone of the privilege vate ge 
of owning a World Famed Adler Organ or an Adler Piano, I have 
- created the most liberal, fairest and squarest purchase offer ever 
sac, planned by any piano or oreen maker. The payments are so small 
co I "you" have decided’ to ksep may World Famed Adler Piane or Orusm you can pay | You're the Judge. {can not 
| tues 2 month—overy thred secinths or every six saoathe. Ask about nowy Rasy Powe a single dissatisfied customer. 


A] ment Plan der those whe depend upon their crops for income. 


| The Famous ADLER Guarantee 


resin | 


HW Play On An Adier Piano or | On Pianos, 25 Years On Organs, 50 Years 
Organ In Your Own Home It is the biggest, best and strongest guarantee ever put on any musical, 
One Month At My Expense instrument—and is beyond all doubt the crowning climax of the most liberal offer « 

n made by & a responsible organ or piano manufacturer. The ADLER Guarantee is backe 
Pa only one wera knowing hy the ADLER Capital and bssomuss of over $1,000,000. C 
Ww ‘ou are getting for your 

Piano money — that's combariagn in Send Today for My FREE Piano or Organ 
costing anywhere near the same Book and Big Money-Saving Offer 


rice. That's why I offer to send 

you any World Famed Adi 0 Bt eceta you nothing to find out how much » hettay my ADLER Organs and Pianos are 

or lebrated i made-to-sell instrumen: 

may select from my new, bigStyle |‘ Just fill in the coupon below and mail it to me. — 

Books, for an absolu free play- | No matter whether you are thinking of buying 4 iat oi 

ing test—yes, keep it a whole | an instrument now or sometime in the future, 

month free—if it does not prove s 

*; — rpg both about the fairest, squares, inoet liberal most 

. me-I wi reight about the fai , 
wane and your trial | convenient obey i and Organ buying proposition 


Sroen't po pee you ever heard 


sa oee see ay “| CYRUS (ADLER, Pres., Bhp be SY 
- a> Adler Mt 
‘39 , Te Mater ate, § oo } CYRUS'L. ADLER, Pres. 














Manufacturing Co.@. 
‘ore Ky. tcl } S008 weet Chestnut St s 


| , : 
‘Days! aes saeerrirs | 
es ine 
ge | 
FREE a Se , ieee OL eter 
een RA ZA NAME “49 nA 
© ADDRESS = 


Trial Me =e 


Fe ee aes vee oe ieee 














